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Peacetime Duties Note Is Dispatched to China 


Of Army Outlined 
‘By Chief of Staff 


General Summerall Reviews 


Achievements in Defense | 


Day Address Before Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. 


Aid to Aeronautics 
And Radio Discussed 


National Guard, Citizen’s Train- 
ing Camps, Termed Patriotic 
Inspirations and Citizen- 
ship Stimulants. 





The United States Army is so fortu- 


nately situated that in addition to its | 


primary function of defense it is enabled 
to return continuing dividends to the 
American people of material and techni- 
cal advancement, or practical idealism, of 
applied patriotism and of stimulated citi- 
zenship, the Chief of Staff, Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall, declared August 10 in an 


address before the 56th annual assembly | 
of Chautauqua Institution, at Chautau-| 


qua, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Since the enactment of the 1920 Na- 
tional Defense Act, the Army has be- 
come an important force for citizenship 
and leadership and through contact with 
it the people has become increasingly 
aware of their privileges and obligations 
in the matter of national defense, Gen- 
eral Summerall said. 

With the United States in the full tide 
of material and spiritual expansion, it is 
no coincidence that the organized forces 
of an invader have not trod American 
shores, the Chief of Staff said. “It is 
well to make of this security a solid 
foundation on which ponderous and mag- 
nificent edifices of economic development, 
social well-being and cultural advance- 
ment can be raised without question and 
without fear,” he said. 

General Summerall outlined service ac- 


tivities of the Army, which in the fulfill- | 


ment of its peacetime missions, he said, 
pays large dividends in the form of con- 
crete accomplishment, educational ad- 
vancement, practical citizenship and pa- 
triotie inspiration. He discussed the tasks 


éf administration in the tropical areas | 
in the twentieth century, asserting that | 


each case of military rule in Cuba, Porto 


Rico, the Panama Canal and the Philip- | 


pines has resulted in improved sanitary 


conditions, increased educational facili- | 


ties and economic advances. 
Claims Liquidated. 

General Summerall reviewed the work 
of the Judge Advocate General’s Office 
in claims that arose from liquidation of 
industrial mobilization for the World 
War. The War Claims Board has han- 
dled claims amounting to approximately 
$4,000,000,000 in the form of suspended 
contracts, he pointed out. 

The Army Signal Corps has made star- 


tling advances to telegraphic science, and | 


the Army Engineers have been associ- 
ated with the material advancement of 
the country ever since their organisation, 
he said. The technical and scientific con- 
tributions of the Army Air Corps have 
been invaluable, he asserted, and equal 
to the interests in the technical develop- 
ment of aviation are the experiments be- 
ing conducted by the Army with motor 
transportation, while the Chemical War- 
fare Service is continuing to attack prob- 
lems of wide civic and econemic interest. 
Activities of the Army relating to the 
development of technicians and special- 
ists, the schools of the different branches 
of the service, the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff Schools and the Army War 
College, the Citizens’ Military Training 


Column 1.) 
Road Asks Extension 
Of Time on Bonds 


B. & O. Southwestern Line 


[Continued on Page 2, 








Offers to Pay Higher Interest. | 


The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
Railroad Company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it was 
announced on August 9, for authority to 
extend the date of maturity of its first 
mortgage 342 per cent gold bonds to 


July 1, 1950, and to pay additional in- | 


Total Volume of Coinage and Paper Money Was $8,692,-. 


terest thereon from July 1, 1925, at the 
This would make 


| 





| Contents of Message Not Revealed By Department of State; 


On Extra-territorial Rights 


Dispute Between Russia and China Discussed at Depart- 


| A note to the Chinese Government re- 


| ; er 
|garding the question of extra-territorial 


| rights in China was dispatched by the 
cording to an oral statement by the 
Acting Secretary of State, Joseph P. 


| Cotton. 


The note was dispatched simultaneously 
| with similar notes from the British, 
Dutch and French governments, 
|notes were not identic although prob- 
lably similar in content, Mr. Cotton 
|stated orally. The interested govern- 
|ments held consultations, it was stated. 
| The note will not be made public by 
| the Department of State, it was stated, 
| and publication is up to the Government 


Department of State on August 9, ac-| 


The | 


of China. No indication of the content 
was given. 

The Minister of China, Dr. C. C. Wu, 
| called at the Department of State twice 
on August 9 according to information 
obtained at the Department. His call 
was relative to the dispute between Rus- 
sia and China and had nothing to do 
with extra-territoriality, it was stated by 
Mr. Cotton. 

An international Commission studied 
the question of extra-territoriality in 1925 
| and 1926 and found that China had not 
yet sufficiently enacted modern legal 
codes to justify the Powers in abolish- 
ing extraterritoriality, according to the 
records of the Department of State. The 
American delegation to this Commission 
was headed by Silas Strawn, of Chicago. 





| Lower Freight Rates : 
Are Said to Be Real 





Senator Walsh Claims Re- 
duction Is More Necessary 
Than “Paper Tariff 
Duties.”’ 

The real need of farmers today, in- 


stead of “paper tariff duties,” is a radi- 
cal reduction in freight rates on farm 


Need of Agriculture: 


Commercial Airways Cover 


Distance of 10,183 Miles 


The United States now thas 10,183 
miles of commercial airways equipped 
with 263 intermediate fields, 164 airway 
weather reporting stations, 27 communi- 
cation stations and 7 range beacons, it 
was stated orally August 9 by the aero- 
nautics branch of the Department of 
Commerce. . 

In addition to the systems in opera- 
tion, it was explained, 2,065 miles of air- 
ways now are under construction on 


which will be established 37 intermediate 
fields and 209 airway beacons. 








| products and an.offsetting increase in 


|freight rates on machines, radio sets, British Financing 


| victrolas, steel products, automobiles, ; 
|pianos and other commodities, Senator | 
| Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, told | 
| the Institute. of Public Affairs at the) 
| University of Virginia, August 9. He) 
|said the farmers should oppose all ex- | 
| cessive tariff rates, oppose protection to | 
| trust-controlled business, insist upon a 


Reserves of Currency Held 
by Bank of England Which 


Of Trade Reviewed | 


tariff formula based on honest difference 


in cost of unit production in the United | 
| States and abroad, oppose “tariff log- | 


| rolling.” 


| dress follows: 

Farmers Are Discontented. 

The farmer is discontented, and there 
| is substance to his discontent. Ingmany 
parts of the country, but particularly 
| west of the Mississippi River and in the 
| Cotton Belt, there is very real distress. 
This is not the time or place to present 
detailed proof of this statement, which 
would involve much research into par- 
ticular creps, and their prices, and into 
conditions of production similar to those 
which occasion the distress and troubles 
being experienced by the textile, coal, 
and other industries. What is well 
known to everybody, the record of bank 
failures in the western country of recent 
years, is sufficient generalized 
There are people from the cities of the 
East who journey into the West and 
come back with reports that everything 
is fine there; that there is no distress. 
They are the kind of observers who have 
no faculty for seeing beneath the sur- 
face, and on the surface there is often 
an appearance of social well-being when 
the real condition is otherwise. The 
situation really calls for a comprehend- 
ing mind and a sympathetic heart on the 
part of all of us. They are our country- 
men, these farmers and moreoyer, in the 
|long run, our welfare is bound up with 
theirs. 

Let us briefly consider the causes of 
the agricultural distress and the rela- 
tionship of those causes with the tariff. 
There are a number of causes, of course, 
but among them the tariff is not prop- 
erly included. Broadly speaking, the 
tariff has had nothing to do with pro- 
ducing the acute economic distress of 
considerable portions of our agricultural 
population, for the relief of which rem- 
edies are now being sought. In a word, 
ithe cause that is new in character for 
|the lack of prosperity with many 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.) ’ 


The full text of Senator Walsh’s ad- | 


proof. | 


Controls Credit. 


The Bank of England, as the holder of 
|both the banking and currency reserves 
of the country, is in a position to bring 
|in any direction in which help is neces- 
sary, according to a report en banking 


Commissioner at London, Frederic E. 
Lee, made public August 9 by the De- 
}partment of Commerce. 


Position of Bank Described. 


the reserves and currency, is described as 
| follows: “As bankers’ reserves over 
and above till-money requirements stand 
under a centralized system of credit of 
accounts opened bv them at the central 
banks.” As a result the bank is-able to 


| required if a scarcity or superabundance 
| of credit is to be avoided. 

The report, which aiso covers other im- 
portant phases of British methods of 
financing trade and industry, contains a 
foreword by O. P. Hopkins, Acting Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, in which he says: 

“The report reviews the British bank- 
ing and credit system, showing how the 
Bank of England exerts its control over 
the London money market and how the 
great commercial banks dominate the 
business and industrial life of the coun- 
try through their vast resources and 
numerous branches. 


“Of special interest is the description 
of the manner in which British industry 


with the importation of raw material and 
the various subsequent stages of manu- 
facture. The respective parts played by 











[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


| the whole weight of its resources to bear | 


and trade financing in the United King- | 
dom’ prepared by the American Trade | 


The position of the bank, as holder of | 


take such remedial measures as may be | 


is financed by the banks in connection } 


Money Stocks of United States Increase; 
Circulation Per Capita Slightly Declines 


| Agricultural Films 


| To Use Sound Effects 
Colored Reels Also to Appear 
In Educational Series. 


The Department of Agriculture is at 
present engaged in producing motion pic- 
tures on about 60 agricultural subjects, 


}and when the films are made they are | 


| to be distributed among county agents 
| for educational purposes, it was stated 
;orally in the Department August 9. 
|Some of the pictures, it was explained, 
| will be synchronized with sound effects. 
| County agents, it was pointed out, can 
|afford to use only moderately priced, 
|portable projection machines. For this 
reason experiments are being made to 
find a system that may result in synchro- 
nized sound effects on very cheap port- 
able instruments. 
| Among the subjects proposed for pro- 
| duction, tre Department is contemplating 
;a film that will show various methods 
|for combatting the Mediterranean fruit 
| fly. This is only a tentative proposal, the 
Department explained. 

Another ef the subjects, it was stated, 





explorer in the East Indies is taking of 
a collection of plants not grown in the 
United States, which he is collecting for 
introduction in this country. 

| Pictures are also being taken of the 
| tour of representatives of South Amer- 
}ican countries and a delegation from the 


] 


rc 


Column 5. 


Views of Industry 
Declared to Differ 
On Rates for Oil 


Contentions and Statements 
Of Fact in Briefs Filed 
With Senate Commit- 
tee Summarized. 


| [Continued on Page 6, 





| Briefs filed with the Senate Finance | 
| Committee on the proposed tariff on pe- 
troleum, digested by the Tariff Com- 





among representatives of the American 
| petrolewm industry asto the importance 
of tariff’ protection, it was stated August 
9 by the Tariff Commission: 

Specialists of the Tariff Commission 
| who are assisting the Senate Committee 
| in framing a new tariff law have studied 
| both the American and foreign situa- 
tion, as revealed in these briefs. The 
digest of the briefs made by the tariff 
specialists shows that the United States 
has 12 per cent of the world’s estimated 
supply of oil and produces 68 per cent 
of the world’s demand. 

Effect of Tariff Pointed Out. 

A supply of domestic oil, the briefs 
point out, is essential to national de- 
fense and in the event of coal strikes. 
A duty on oil would reduce the busi- 


it is asserted, since American tankers, 
hauling imported oil of a total of 12 
per cent in number and 21 per cent in 
tonnage of American bottoms. 

The contention is made that the pro- 
duction and distribution of oil burners 
would be seriously affected by a tariff 
on oil. It was further asserted that a 
duty on crude oil would increase the 
price of asphalt, which in turn would 
mean an increase in the cost of road 
building. Sixty per cent of the United 
States’ production of asphalt is stated 
to be from imported oil. 

The proposed tariff on crude oil would 
increase the price of gasoline at least 2 
cents per gallon, and add $240,000,000 i» 
the cost of approximately 12,000,000,000 
gallons consumed in 1928, it is estimated 
in briefs. A duty on petroleum, the briefs 
declare, would increase the profit on 649,- 
000,000 barrels of oil in storage at the 
expense of the consumer. 





Value and Volume of Output. 

As revealed in the briefs, the average 
production, 1923-1927, inclusive, was 
736,240,000 barrels, valued at $1,193,- 
367,000, while the average imports for 
the same period were 60,071,791 gallons, 
valued at $72,198,811. A five-year aver- | 
age comparison of production and im-| 
| ports show that imports amounted to 
9.25 per cent by quantity and 6.05 per'| 
cent by valve, 

Other briefs contend that a tariff on 
crude oil would not be reflected in the} 
| price of gasoline, as gasoline prices are! 





consists in color pictures that a plant! 


' Alternative Plan 


Of Sugar Tariff 
To Be Presented 


Senator Smoot Says New 
| Proposals Will Be Consid- 
ered by Majority Mem- 
bership of Committee. 


‘Study Is Continued 








_ Of Sundries Schedule 


|Mr. Fess Warns Against Possi- 
ble Repeal of Flexible Pro- 
visions in Bill Now Be- 
fore Senate. 


An alternative plan to the proposed 


membership of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 





disclose the nature of the alternative, he 
stated again that he would not insist 
upon the sliding scale over the opposi- 
tion of the majority members, and it was 
possible the Committee would agree on 
— rates independent of the sliding 
scale. 


The Committee made progress August 
9 in its consideration of the commodity 
rates in the draft bill, retaining the 
| House rates on figs. The Committee also 
jagreed to leave crude gypsum on the 
free list, as provided in the bill as it 
| passed the House, and to leave calcined 
|gypsum dutiable as at present. Other 


sliding scale method for imposing a| 
tariff on sugar is being prepared 
for consideration of the majority 


Chairman of the Committee, stated orally | 
August 9. Although Mr. Smoot did not | 
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All-metal Dirigible| 
— 
ies Method of Control Is' 


Among Innovations. | 


| 

| | 
| ass | 
Test flights of the Navy’s all-metal 
dirigible ZMC-2 will be conducted within | 
the next two or three weeks and upon 
completion the craft will be delivered | 


to the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. | 
J., the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced August 9. | 

The dirigible is now complete with the | 
exception of a few minor adjustments, | 
it was stated. It already has been in- 
flated at the factory of the Detroit Air- | 
craft Corporation on Grosse Ile, Mich. 
The full text of the Department’s state- | 
ment follows: 

Though the new airship is compara- | 
tively small for a dirigible, it is unique 
| among lighter-than-air craft of the world | 
}and in it are incorporated three distinct | 
aeronautical innovations: All metal con- | 
struction, the world’s first all-metal dirig- | 
ible; a new method of control; and an} 
unusually low ratio of fineness. | 

The hull is éntirely of metal, being | 
made of very thin, strong sheet alumi: | 
i/num alloy known as alclad. Light fins | 
supplant the usual rudders and elevators 
for controls. The pair of fins on each | 
side of the hull serve as elevators, and | 
the top and bottom pairs as rudders. 

The ZMC-2 is 150 feet long; 52 feet in 
diameter, and contains 200,000 cubic feet 
of helium gas. 

Its comparatively thick body is de- 
signed to afford great strength in combi- 
nation with maximum lift and ease of 
controls. With a crew of four it is ex- 
pected to have a speed of 62 miles per 
hour and a flight radius of more than 
600 miles. 


Problems Involved 


In Wool Marketing | 





Plans Made to Test | 


|items on the free list also were consid- | 


mission, show a divergence of opinion | 


ness of the American merchant marine, | 


Woel Rate Reduced. 


The majority committee at its after- 
noon session reduced the basic raw wool 
rate from 34 cents, as in the House bill, 
to 31 cents, whigh restores the rate in 
the existing law on raw wool. 

The announcement regarding the ac- 
tion of the Committee on figs, on which 
a fight has been made by interested 
parties in California, was made in a 
statement by Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California. The statement follows in 
full text: é 

“Senator Shortridge, at today’s meet- 


ered by the Committee. | 


motion, the Finance Committee agreed 


others as fixed in the House bill.” 
The Committee majority at a previous 
date had reduced the House rates. The 
action now leaves the House provision as 
follows: “Paragraph 740. Figs, fresh, 
dried or in brine five cents per pound; 
prepared or preserved not specially pro- 


Under the tariff law of 1922 the specific 
rate is two cents per pound on figs fresh, 
dried or in brine and 35 per cent ad 
valorem on the others. 

The announcement regarding reten- 
tion of gypsum was made by one of the 
majority members immediately follow- 
ing the long discussion of that subject 
in committee. Senator Smoot, of Utah, 
chairman of the Committee, made no 
mention of agreement on these items in 
his oral statement regarding the morn- 
ing session. 

“The Committee has practically fin- 
ished with the free list,” Senator Smoet 
said. “There are only four or five other 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 





Development of ] Port 


At Manila Approved 


Filipino Legislature Passes Bill 
For $6,000,000 Project. 





A bill for development of the port 
of Manila at a cost of approximately 
| $6,000,000 has just been passed by the 
| Philippine Legislature, according to an 
announcement by the Department of 


ing of the Finance Committee, secured | 
a reconsideration of Fig Paragraph No.| 
740 (tariff bill) and thereupon, on his | 


on five cents on figs, fresh, dried, or in | 
brine, and 40 per cent ad valorem on| 


vided for 40 per centum ad valorem.” | 


| 
Representatives of Industry 


Give Board Members the 
Views of Cooperative 
Organizations. 





General problems involved in the mar- 
keting of wool, it was announced orally 
at the Federal Farm Board, were dis- 
cussed August 9 by members of the/| 
Board and representatives of. the Na-| 


tional Wool Marketing Council, composed 
of seven wool cooperative associations. | 

The representatives of the wool grow- 
ing industry were called in by the Board, 
it was explained, to enable the members 
to get the picture of the situation with 
respect to that commodity and to out- 
line the general policy of the Board for 
the benefit of the wool men. 

Funds Not Asked. 

No request for funds from the wool 
cooperatives is before the Board, it was | 
stated, but the groups, particularly as 
| represented by the National Council, feel 
that they can profit by the advice of the 
Board and the Board in turn desires to 
obtain information on the marketing of 
wool. 

The cooperatives represented by the 
National Council are: Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association; Pacifie Co- 
operative Wool Growers; New York State 
Sheep Growers Association; Wyoming 
Wool Growers Cooperative Marketing 
Association; Utah Wool Marketing As- 
sociation; Idaho Wool Growers, and the 
Minnesota Cooperative Wool Growers. 
The representatives of the cooperative 
organizations who conferred with the 
members of the Board were: R. A.| 
Ward, of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers Association; L. B. Palmer, pres- 
ident of the Council and representing 
| the Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation; Byron Wilson, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Cooperative Marketing Asso- 
ciation, and James A. Hooper, of the 
| Utah Wool Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

There are 17 cooperative organizations | 
of wool growers not affiliated with the 
| National Council, it was explained. 

It also was stated by the Board that 
the cotton growers associations seeking 
relief from the Board will be heard 


| 
| 


|}sage to the Philippine Legislature on 


, August 13. A loan under the provisions 

War August 9. The Department’s state-| of ‘the agricultural marketing act for 

ment follows in full text: ss the movement of commodities is sought, 
The Philippine Legislature has just| jt was explained. 

passed a bill, which Governor General pa ea ae OT | 


Davis recommended in his initial mes- 





‘Enforcement Agents | 
July 16, authorizing the redemption of | ™ 

$6,000,000 of 5% per cent bonds issued 
in 1920 for the purpose of developing | 


Crop Conditions 
Below Average, 
Estimates Show 


Drought and High Temper- 
atures Unfavorable to 
Spring Wheat in 
Wide Area. 


Declines Recorded 
By Grains in July 
Corn, Tobacco, Sweet Potatoes 
And Rice Show Improve- 


ment, Says Crop Re- 
porting Board. 





The outlook for crop production in 
1929 is somewhat below the average, it 


was stated August 9 by the Crop Re- 
porting Board, Department of Agricul- 
ture, on the basis of estimates of crop 
conditions on August 1, 

Of the principal crops, corn, tobacco, 
sweet potatoes, and rice show improve- 
ment over the July 1 prospects. Wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and flax declined dur- 
ing the month, as did hay crops, pota- 
toes and most fruits. 


Spring Wheat Damaged. 

The decline in the prospects for vari- 
ous crops in the spring wheat area, as 
a result of high temperatures and 
drouth, was partly offset by more fa- 
vorable moisture conditions in most of 
the Corn Belt and in much of the Cot- 
ton Belt. 

Combining 34 important crops, the 
yields indicated by the August 1 condi- 
tion reports average 4.8 per cent below 


{cent below average yields during the 
previous 10 years. 

| Winter wheat estimates, the report 
| stated, show a probable production of 
775,885,000 bushels, or a reduction of 
59,784,000 bushels from conditions as of 
July 1. The preliminary estimates of 
the production of spring wheat other 
than durum, show a decline of 19 per 
cent in the yield from conditions on 
July 1. 


Heard by Farm Board ‘ter terystet ast ers ond 1 pe 


Durum Crop Is Smaller. 


Exceeding hot and dry weather has 
reduced the production of durum wheat 
from 58,278,000 bushels, expected a 
month ago, to 49,263,000 bushels, indi- 
cated by conditions on August 1. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Corn.—Corn prospects improved mate- 
rially during July throughout the coun- 
try generally, except in the North At- 
lantic States and Ohio, where too much 
moisture was detrimental, and in North 
Dakota and Montana, where hot weather 
and deficient moisture brought prospects 
down sharply. 

The condition of corn on August 1 was 
reported as 78.8 per cent of normal, or 
about 1 point higher than on July 1, but 
4.5 points below the 83.3 per cent re- 
ported a year ago. The 10-year average 
condition (1918-27) was 80 per cent. Or- 
dinarily a decrease of about 3 points in 
condition takes place during July. 

The reported condition of corn on Au- 
gust 1 was below the 10-year average 
for that date in the Central States from 
Kansas and Missouri east to Michigan- 
and Pennsylvania, while in Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin it was 
above. In the Southern States east of 
the Mississippi River corn condition was 
generally above the 10-year average, but 
west of the river it was below. In the 
far Western States corn condition was 
generally below the 10-year average. 

The corn crop forecast on the basis of 
the August 1 condition is for a produc- 
tion of 2,740,514,000 bushels. This is 
about 3.5 per cent below last year’s final 
production estimate of  2,835,678,000 
bushels, but is 3 per cent above the early 
season forecast of a month ago. 

The August 1 forecast showed a pros- 
pective production in the Eastern Corn 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Comparison is Made 


Of Trade Schools 


| All-day Type Said to Be Expen- 


sive and Least Efficient. 


All-day trade schools are the most 


Not to Carry Rifles. 


rate of 1% per cent. 


m ; expensi ici - 
stable, regardless of fluctuations in crude | | expensive and least efficient type of or 


855,748 on July 31, Says Treasury Department. the port of Manila. 


the total interest rate on the extended | 


bonds 5 per cent. 

The applicant has issued $45,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds, the application 
states, bearing interest at the rate of 
3% per cent per annum and maturing 
July 1, 1925. The principal of the bonds 
was not paid on their maturity date and 
still remains unpaid. The total amount 
of the bonds issued and outstanding, as 
well as all of the capital stock of the 
railroad, are owned by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

The application further states that the 
Commission has authorized the Balti- 
more & Ohio to extend the time of pay- 
ment of $45,000,000 of its Southwestern 
Division first mortgage bonds to July 1, 
1950, and to pay interest at five per 
cent. The applicant’s bonds are pledged 
with the trustees of the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s Southwestern Division first mort- 
gage. 

The applicant proposes to enter into 
an agreement with the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the trustees of the Southwest- 
ern Division first mortgage to the end 
that the applicant’s first mortgage bonds 
may have the same maturity, and bear 
the same-rate of interest as the Balti- 
more and Ohio’s Southwestern Division 
first mortgage bonds, as security for 
which the applicant’s bonds are pledged. 

The application has been docketed as 
Finance Docket No, 7767, 


Money stocks of the United States 
‘totaled $8,692,855,748, July 31, an in- 
crease of $550,000,000, as compared with 
$155,000,000 in excess of the preceding 
month, according to a preliminary state- 
ment made public August 9 by the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

Per capita circulation of money, how- 
ever, decreaséd. Based on an estimated 
population for the continental United 
States of 119,906,000, July 31, it was 
$39.34 per capita, as compared to $39.67 
for the same date last year and $39.62 
for the month ended June 30. The high- 
est per capita circulation of money in 
history, Treasury records show, was in 





October, 1920, when it amounted to 
$53.01. 
Money in circulation July .31 totaled 


$4,717,242,524, as compared with $4,700,- 
535,405 in circulation July 31, 1928, and 
$4,746,296,657 June 30, 1929. In the 
record year of 1920 there was $5,698,- 
214,612 in circulation, with the popula- 
tion then estimated at 107,491,000. 

Of the total money stocks July 1, last, 
the tabulation showed that $3,827,554,781 
is held in the Treasury. Of this, $1,769,- 
181,265 is held in trust against gold and 
silver certificates and Treasury notes of 
1890, and, therefore, is not included in 
the total considered actually in stock. 


Money held outside the Treasury at 
the end of the month amounted* to 
$6,634,512,232. . Of this, $1,917,269,708 
was held by the Federal reserve banks 
nd agents, and the balance was in circu- 
tation. 
| Gold coin and bullion represented 
$4,340,307,239 of the aggregate money 
stocks. Standard silver dollars amounted 
|to $539,960,849, subsidiary silver to 
$304,181,985, minor coin $120,660,020 
United States notes, $346,681,016 Fed;- 
eral reserves notes, $2,339,911,515; Fed- 
eral reserve bank notes $3,711,131, and 
national bank notes, $497,471,993. 

Gold certificates, It was explained, are 
secured, dollar for dollar, by gold held 
in the Treasury for their redemption. 
Silver certificates are secured dollar for 
dollar by standard silver dollars held 
in the Treasury for their redemption. 
United States notes ae. secured by a 
gold reserve of $156,039,088 held in the 
Treasury. 

“This reserve fund,” says an official 
| Treasury expanation, “may also be used 


for the redemption of Treasury notes of | 


1890, which are also secured dollar for 


dollar by standard silver dollars held in| 


the Treasury. 
“Federal reserve notes are obligations 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2] 


oil prices. There is a potential supply | 
of American oil sufficient, it is declared, | 
to supply American demands. | 

The price of crude oil, it is pointed} 
out, has decreased 24.97 since 1921, Im-| 
ported oil yields low percentage of gaso-| 
line, and consequently competes more as | 
|a fuel oil, it was said. 

Position of Large Refiners. 

Large refiners do not want a tariff on 

oil because of their foreign interests, it 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


West Virginia Line Denied 
Revival of Cleveland Case | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it was announced on August 9, has de- 
nied the petition of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Company for a 
rehearing and reargument of the Com- 
mission’s decision last month by which 
it authorized the Wheeling & Lake Eric 
Railway to abandon its Ontario Street 
| station in Cleveland. Announcement was | 
made on August § that a suit has been 
filed in the District Court for the North-| 
ern District of Ohio by the Pittsburgh 
| & West Virginia to enjoin the order of 
| the Commission. The*order of the Com- 








mission was entered in Finance Docket! House of Representatives and the mi-| 


Nos, 7298 and 7299, 


The bonds are pay- 
able in 30 years but redeemable in 10. 
Governor General Davis was very desir- 
ous of liquidating these securities, which 
bear relatively high interest charges, in 
order that the amount saved thereby 
may be devoted to future public im- 
provements. 

This will be the first issue of Philip- 
pine Government bonds to be completely 
redeemed and their redemption, 20 years 


| before maturity, constitutes significant 


evidence of the excellent financial condi- 
tion of the Insular Government. The 
money to redeem the bonds will be taken 
from the surplus available in the Philip- 
pin Treasury at the close of the fiscal 
year 1928, 

The prompt action of the Legislature in 
passing this measure, which the Governor 
General feels is one of extreme impor- 
tance, indicates the spirit ¢° cooperation 
that prevails in the relations between the 
Executive and Legislative branches of 
the Philippine Government, and augurs 
well for further substantial accomplish- 
ments during the administration of Gov- 
ernor General Davis. 

The signing of the bill will be made the 
occasion of a ceremony August 9 in 
Manila, and which will be attended by the 
Philippine Council of State, the Chair- 
men of the respective Appropriations 
Committees of the Philippine Senate and 


nority floor leaders .of both Houses, 


Measure Taken by Treasury to 
Reduce Hazard in Cities. _| 


Use of rifles By agents of the Prohibi- | 


tion Service in urban areas and settled | 
communities is to be discontinued as a | 
safety measure to reduce the hazard to 
|“innocent bystanders” in the enforce- | 
ment of the prohibition law, the Prohi- | 
bition Commissioner, James H. Doran, | 
announced orally August 9. 

_ Prohibition agents, said the Commis- | 
sioner, will continue to use rifles, how- | 
ever, in mountainous regions and sparsely 
settled sections. They are necessary in 
these territories as a means of self- | 
defense, he stated. 

Although no official' regulation has 
been issued, Commissioner Doran de- 
clared that hereafter prohibition agents 
are to use only service pistols in cities | 
and populous communities. No formal | 
order will be issued for the discontin- | 
uance of the rifle for these particular | 
duties, he continued, but will be taken up 
}with prohibition administrators through 
correspondence, 

According to records made available 
|at the Prohibition Bureau, since the pro- 
hibition law became effective, prohibi- 
|tion agents have killed 142 persons. In| 
addition, 55 agents have lost their lives | 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


{apply to become apprentices. 


| ganization in the field of industrial edu- 


cation of the vocational type, the Chief 
of the Division of Trade and Industrial 
Education, Federal Board for Vocation 
Education, Frank Cushman, declared Au- 
gust 9 in addressing Indian school su- 
pervisors attending a conference this 
week at the Department of the Interior. 

Such schools, said Mr. Cushman, utilize 
about 11 per cent of the appropriations 
of the Federal Government for vocational 
education and cause about 90 per cent 
of the trouble in this field. 

The Indian School supervisors are at- 
tending an annual conference on educa- 
tional and other Indian pri>lems. The 
sessions began August 7 and will extend 
through August 15. 

Mr. Cushman outlined the advantages 
and disadvantages of the all-day trade 
school in relation to the unit-school type, 
This type offers the advantages of an ad- 
ministrative center for both day and eve- 
ning schools and for the general pro- 
gram of vocational education, he said. !t 
acts as a shock-absorber for the trades, 
absorbing some of the excess of younger 
men who might, if there were no school, 
At the 
same time the unit-school, all-day type 
is always a reservoir of workmen for 
emergencies, he said. 

Notwithstanding their difficulties, these 
schools actually do prepare young people 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 
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Development of Resources of Nation 


Said to Be Fostered by Work of Army 


> 


Peacetime Activity 
Explained in Address 
General Summerall Tells of In- 


dustrial Achievements of 
Military Branch. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Camps, and National Guard activities | strictly military training, physical bene- | 


were discussed. 


The full text of the address follows: 

The pleasure.that I feel in being with 
you in these beautiful and traditional- 
hallowed surroundings is enhanced by 
the fact that you have realized the ap- 
propriateness of connecting the exercises 
of your 56th annual assembly with the 
celebration of National Army Day. This 
action constitutes more than a testimo- 
nial to the living character of the chau- 
tauqua movement; it shows how stead- 
fastly that movement keeps in touch 
with the eternal verities that underlie 
our national existence. 

A superficial thinker might be tempted 
to reason as follows: “The chautauqua 
idea is essentially cultural, educational 
and ethical in character. These templed 
glades are consecrated to the ideals of 
peace. The Army, on the other hand, 
is an instrument of war. War, ‘an act 
of violence,’ is a menace to the peaceful 
arts and abhorrent to him who loves his 
fellow man. Why, then, a recognition of 
National Army Day?” 

I am sure, my friends, that you per- 
ceive the fallacy of such a conclusion. 
Those who constitute the Army are not 
occupied with its incitement of war. 
Their energies are wholly devoted to the 
security of our beautiful land and its 
material and spiritual treasures. 

We are prone to accept our national 
security as a matter of course. Even 
Bishop Vincent, that protagonist of chau- 
tauqua, does so in his inspiring defini- 
tion, when he states: “Chautauqua pleads 
for universal education for ideal 
associations which shall at once excite 
the imagination and set the heart aglow 
. .. A college is possible in everyday 
life if one choose to use it a col- 
lege which trains men and women every- 
where to read and think and talk and 
do This is the chautauqua idea.” 

Bishop Vincent’s statement is above 
criticism. The chautauqua 
withstood the pragmatic test of success. 
But back of his thought and behind that 
success stand principles and conditions 
just as essential to their development as 
are the energy, vision and wisdom of the 
founders of the movement and of those 
who have succeeded them. 

Security Necessary 
To Cultural Development 

Security from external aggression is 
the sine qua non of cultural development. 
Consider the Athens of Pericles, Flor- 
ence under the Medici, the England of 
Shakespeare, or any other period in any 
other land that has been marked by a 
great and continuous outpouring of 
genitvs in the arts and sciences. If we 
examine them, we find that, behind a 
wide differentation as to economic con- 
ditions, racial mixtures and social fac- 
tors, there exists one uniform resem- 
blance; there were no invaders on their 
soil. Where those cultures have per- 
ished, they have crumbled first under at- 
tacks from without, 

Our America is now in the full tide 
of material and _ spiritual expansion. 
Surely it no coincidence that when 
chautauqua was founded, the organized 
forces of an invader had not trod our 
shores for close on 60 years. That same 
happy condition has persisted until to- 
day. Here again we have in alliance 
national security and national vigor. It 
is well to make of this security a solid 
foundation on which ponderous and mag- 
nificient edifices of economic development, 
social well-being and cultural advance- 
ment can be raised without question and 
without fear. 

It is for this reason that I salute the 
celebration of National Army Day at 
chautauqua as but another instance of 
the living character of the movement, 
of its healthy preoccupation with the 
problems of present-day America, of its 
awareness of the responsibilities as well 
as of the privileges entailed by the pres- 
ent preeminence of American citizenship. 

Our Army as we know it today is, I re- 
peat, an instrument of security. Its 
present organization is an index of the 
spiritual evolution of the American 
people. After the Civil War and prior 
to 1895, our national interests were 
largely internal. We are oceupied in 
staking out and developing a subconti- 
nent. The energies of the Army were ap- 
propriately extended in that direction. 
It provided for national unity by pro- 
jecting and constructing such ecommuni- 
cations as roads, railroads and canals. It 
pioneered the trail for the trader, the 
road for the settler, the right of way for 
the railroad. There were Indians to be 
held in check and vast areas over which 
the authority of the Federal Government 
must be maintained. 

But this inevitable period of pa- 
rochialism equally inevitably came to an 
end. We were forced to look beyond 
the confines of our own domain and to 
think and act internationally. The war 
with Spain brought us more than terri- 
torial aggrandizement, more than the 
satisfaction of having fought for an 
ideal. It brought home to the world, and 
to ourselves most of all, the fact that we 
had become a world power. Not 18 
years later our participation in the Great 
War demonstarated a corollary of this 
fact, namely: that as a world power we 
might be called upon to employ to the 
utmost extent the resources of our man- 
power, treasure, skill, and will to fight 
for a principle, 


National Defense Act 


Creates Three-unit Army 

As a result of the realization that our 
security could no longer depend on any- 
thing short of national mobilization, the 
people, through Congress, enacted a new 
charter of defense. 
Defense Act of 1920. 
there is established an Army of the 
United States consisting of three co- 
equal and inter-related components, the 
Regular, Army, the National Guard, and 
the Organized Reserves. Since the 
passage of that Act, the primary duty 
of the War Department has been to knit 
together the three components into one 
effective and homogeneous whole, 
Army of the United States. As one con- 
sequence, the Regular Army has ceased 
to be a remote and mysterious profes- 
sion, occasionally heard from on our 
borders and in our foreign territories. 
Instead, it has become a force for citi- 
zenship and leadership in the land, And 


Under its terms 


idea has! 


This is the National | 


the | 


at the same time, our people through 
their contact with, and participation in 
the Army have become _ increasingly 
aware of their privileges and obligations 
ia the matter of national defense. 
| quite certain that many of you assem- 
bled here today have taken part in the 
activities of the Citizens’, Military Train- 
ing Camps, the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, the Officers’ Reserve and the 
National Guard. I am sure that you 
have derived therefrom, in addition to 


fits, incitement to leadership, and in- 
spiration to a complete citizenship. 
| But I would not have you think of our 


Army as a lusty Ajax, waiting ae 
ji * | connected with the operations of the) 


|dawn that will bring new combats. 
jan agent of national security, the con- 
, cern of the Army is the maintenance of 
| peace, not the invocation of war. 
‘time of peace, the Army does a host of 
| things not directly connected with fight- 
ing, things which rebound to the benefit 
lef the country at large. Just as chau- 
taqua by its deep interest in the develop- 
|ment of the individual has. become a 
/national force for the advancement of 
|eulture and ethics, so the Army, in the 
fulfillment of its peacetime missions. 
|pays large dividends to the nation in 
‘the form of concrete accomplishment, 
| educational advancement, practical citi- 
|zenship and patriotic inspiration. It is 
|in view of our common interest, not only 
|in the general welfare of our country, 
| but also in the specific means for achiev- 
ing this welfare, that I desire to lay 
before you in brief outline a few of our 
service activities. 

In the twentieth century there have de- 
| volved on our Army tasks of adminis- 
‘tration in four tropical areas: Cuba, 
| Porto Rico, the Panama Canal—and 
the Philippines. 
educational 


tions, increased 


thermore, in those cases Where the Army 


|yelinquished its task, it marched away} 


|on the best of terms with the local popu- 

lace, even when its first contact with 
them had been in the role of pacificator 
rather than administrator. 


Famous Hygienists 
Developed in Tropics 


It was in Cuba that Gen. Leonard 
Wood first demonstrated on a large scale 
the administrative ability ‘he afterwards 
used so consummately on behalf of the 
United States as Governor General of 
the Philippines. It was in Cuba, and 
under Wood’s stimulus, that Dr. Walter 
Reed, of the Army Medical Corps, con- 
| ducted the experiments that initiated the 

practical banishment of yellow fever 
from the civilized world and that made 
the tropics passably safe for the mis- 
sionary, the school teacher and the engi- 
neer. Reed gave his life in this work, 
but if his was the supreme sacrifice 
and the ultimate glory of this accom- 
plishment, it is also our duty to pay 
tribute to those other inviduals of his 
group, Army personnel all, who volun- 
teered to expose themselves to the deadly 
infection without expectation of fame 
and refusing monetary reward. 


With Walter Reed was associated Wil-| 
liam C. Gorgas, later Surgeon General | 


of the Army. He it was who, in the 


| Army Medical Corps tradition, provided | 


ithe background of sanitation that made 
the Panama Canal possible. 


These are only two in the forefront | 


of a host of gifted physicians who, while 
in the Army, have made notable contri- 
butions to medical science. The con- 
quest of beri beri has been a boon to 
the Philippines. The chlorination proc- 


ess advanced by Colonel C. R. Dowall, | 


is now a standard method for the safe- 
guarding of community supplies of 
drinking water. Vaccination 
typhoid and paratyphoid fevers 
neered by the Army, has transformed 
these hitherto dreaded scourges 
medical curiosities, so far as the mil- 
itary service is concerned; while the phe- 
nomenal reduction of the case and death 
rates from these two diseases during 
our concentrations on the Mexican Bor- 
der in 1911 and 1916 served to direct 
the attention of the entire country to 
the value of the new vaecines. Thus 
throughout its existence the Army _ has 
furnished a continuing impetus to the 
cause of applied sanitation and hygiene. 

While General Gorgas’ made possible 
the construction of the Panama Canal, 
its actual completion was placed in the 
hands of yet another Army officer, Gen- 
eral George W. Goethals. 


old dream of severing the Americas and 
uniting the Atlantic with the Pacific. 
and no reference to General Goethals 
is complete without mentioning his su- 
perb technical staff, headed by Colonel 
Gaillard, which supervised the actual 
evacuation of the Canal proper. 


Army Officers 
Serve as Diplomats 


The men whose names I have recalled 
to you gave new benefits to humanity 


as a result of their performance of their | 
another | 
field in which Army men have consist- | 
ently distinguished themselves which at | 
first glance would not appear to be ger- | 
I refer | 


professional duties. There 


is 


mane to their normal activities, 
to the sphere of diplomacy, 
Army officers have 
|called upon to'exercise their talents, 
primarily because the basis of Amer- 
ican diplomacy is sincerity and fair deal- 
ing; and those two traits are essential 
to the successful soldier. 
cent years we have the example of Gen- 
eral Pershing, who, in his mission to 
South America, was able to lay the 
foundation for the seftlement of the 
Tacna-Arica dispute between Chile and 
Peru. Thanks initially to his efforts, 
that running sore on the body of South 
America has been remedied after an 
existence of almost 60 years. Then 
there are the accomplishments of Gen- 
eral Crowder as Ambassador to Cuba. 
At a time when the internal situation 
of that country was most delicate and 
charged with danger, his tact and wis- 
dom were successfully employed in the 
maintenance of peace and the fostering 
of sane economic development. Most 
recently we have the mission of Gen- 
jeral McCoy in Nicaragua, which ecul- 
minated in an orderly election held in 
a country, that, only a short time be- 
fore, had been a prey to revolution and 
| banditry almost to the point of anarchy. 
; Not only was the fairness of the elec- 
tion conceded by all factions; the loyal 
political parties acquiesced generally to 
its decision, and in consequence for the 
{first time in years Nicaragua is free 
from endemic revolution, 

So far we have been considering Army 


wherein 


accomplishments that are popularly iden- | 


tified with certain outstanding individ- 
}uals. But the Army has many 
| toms to its credit for which the glory 


It is| 


In| 
mately 


In each ease military | 
rule resulted in improved sanitary condi- | 
facilities | 
and astounding economic advances. Fur- | 


, island cables of that archipelago. 


against | 
pio- | 


into | 


I |ing 1,876 tents, 
His was the} 
genius that accomplished the 400-year- | 


consistently been! 


Only in re-| 


other 


Training Stimulates 
Active Citizenship 


|Efforts to Improve Sanitary 
Conditions in Tropics 
Are Described. 


is anonymous. Such, for example, has 
been the work of the Judge Advocate 


General’s Office in handling the .claims 


| that arose from the liquidation of our 


industrial 
War. 
Department in the recent past has been 


mobilization for the World 


War Claims Board, which has handled 


claims amounting altogether to approxi- | 
in the form of} 


$4,000,000,000 
suspended contracts. 


Signal Corps 
Adds to Science 


The Army Signal Corps has literally 
grown up with the telegraph and with 
the radio. 
modern developments in handling the 
exceedingly complex problems presented 
by the exploitation of these media, the 


| Signal Corps has made startling contri- 


butions to telezraphic science. It is to 
this Corps that you owe your loop aeri- 


| als; the radiobeacon that shows the way 


to fog-bound ships and airplanes is an- 
other Army development; the Signal 
Corps* part in the evolution of the vac- 
uum tube is a large one. Furthermore, 
the Signal Corps has installed and op- 
erates the entire communications system 
of Alaska. 
ern installation of its magnitude in the 
world, consists of cable communication 
from Seattle to Seward, a telegraph line 
from Seward to Fairbanks and 34 radio 
stations throughout the territory, 25 of 


which are equipped for radiotelephony. | 


Over this net there were sent last year 
11,605,011 words, over 80 per cent of 
which was commercial business. This is 
an Army activity that caters directly to 
the community at large. The Signal 
Corps’ efficiency in the handling of this 
type of work is attested by the recent 
arrangement of the Philippine Govern- 
ment to have the Corps relay the inter- 
Inci- 
dentally I may say that the cables re- 


laid were themselves installed by the’ 


Army at the beginning of the century. 
When that work is completed the cable 
ship “Dellwood” will have steamed com- 
pletely around the world going to and 
coming from the job. 

The Army Engineers have been asso- 
ciated with the material advancement of 
our country ever since their organization. 
For many years West Point was the only 
engineering school in the United States, 
and in consequence the association of the 
Corps of Engineers with our early roads, 
canals and railroads was inevitable. The 
Corps is still charged with the executicn 
of the Government’s river and harbor 
projects and in consequence, the vast 
traffic in our harbors, lakes and rivers 
is the product of Army engineering skill. 
They have expended over a billion dol- 
lars on this work, and are at present 
supervising maintenance and improve- 
ment of some 200 harbors, 292 rivers and 
49 canals. They have found time to con- 
struct some of the most stately buildings 
in Washington: the wings and dome of 


| the Capitol, the Library of Con- -:+s, the 
| stabilizing and completion of the Wash- 


ingten monument. 

The Army’s readiness and ability to 
aid in time of disaster is generally 
known, but the number of times that the 
Army has been called upon in this ca- 
pacity is seldom realized. After the 
San Francisco fire of 1906, it was the 
Army that took charge of the situation, 


provided enormous camps for the home- | 
| less, and administered the emergency re- 


lief forces until civilian organization 


| could be re-formed. Similar help was af- 
forded at the time of the Galveston dis- | makes it sweet to us is the things that | 


aster; while during the terrible Missis- 
sippi floods of 1927 the Army was once 
again called upon to furnish supplies, 
medicines, shelter, guards and adminis- 
trative assistance. In relief work, the 
Army knowns no national boundaries. It 
responded to the call of humanity after 
the Mount Pelee eruption, and after the 
great Japanese earthquake of 1923. Only 
six months ago military supplies inelud- 
9,131 cots and 3,000 
blankets were sent to Venezuela in re- 
sponse to a need for help following an 
| earthquake in that country. 

But the Army is an instrumentality 
of service in small matters as well as 
great. Its urban posts frequently afford 
park spaces for the recreation of the 
public at lar Its tentaye can fre- 
|qunelty be made available to su ‘ly 
shelter for civie gatheiings. Only 
last month for example, Army camping 
|equipment was made available to 

1,600 Boy Seouts of the American delega- 
| tion to the recent London Jamboree. 

I pass over the details of the stories 
of the men, and of the agencies that I 
have mentioned above the more willingly 
because most of them are already Ameri- 
can classics, With your permission I 
shall devote myself at greater length to 
some of the more immediate of the peace- 
time activities of cur Army. 


Army Active Pioneer 
'In All Departments 


The Army has always been a pioneer, 
|not only in the sense that it sent Lewis 
{and Clark and Zebulon Pike to the west, 
|secured and mapped the country they 


A large part of the work of the) 


Always abreast of the best) 


This, probably the most mod- | 


the | 


their contributidns. In the years im- 
mediately following the war, the gradu- 
ates of the Army flying schools were a 
tremendous factor in the development of 
commercial aviation. While no longer 
almost the exclusive source of our highly 
trained pilots, these schools continue 
their contribution to the nation’s fiyers. 
|Nor is this all. The Air Corps has 
|borne the burden of engineering devglop- 
ment and is in many respects a gigantic 
‘aeronautic laboratory. The spectacular 
| flights that demand the utmost from the 
;aviator and from his machine, that tele- 
|secope distance of material and of time, 
}are not by any -means stunts. They are 
|rigorous tests of material and of man’s 
|ability to handle it. They are to aviation 
| what a speedway is to the automotive in- 
dustry. From the bombers and trans- 
| port planes of the Air Corps have evolved 
|the air freighters and passenger carriers 
of commercial aviation. In the pursuit 
plane lies the germ of the sky sportster 
of tomorrow, 


Motor Transport 


Experiment Subject 

qual in interest to the technical de- 
velopment of aviation are the experi- 
ments being conducted by the Army with 
motor transportation. 
ing designs of trucks were laid down in 
an Army motor shop. The necessity of 
moving troops and their accessories of 
cannon, ammunition, and supplies rap- 
idly, economically, and compactly by 
motor vehicles is an important military 
rroblem. Its. demands on the automo- 
pile in the way of combining speed, en- 
| durance, and ability to cross rough coun- 
try have not yet been satisfied. But the 
| problem is being attacked and it is my 
‘belief that it will be solved. Its 


who are concerned with heavy duty 
hauling, from the farmer to the coal mer- 
chant. 

You are undoubtedly generally fa- 
miliar with the benefits accruing to the 
nation as the result of research by the 
Army Chemical Warfare Service. Crop- 
dusting, the fumigation of ships, indus- 
trial gas masks are now an old story. 
This service is continuing to attack prob- 
lems of wide economic and civic inter- 
est, problems that present themselves 
more and mo-e insistently as the march 
{of science puts new and untried mate- 
rials and processes at our disposal. Re- 
cent achievements include the develop- 
ment of ship bottom paints to prevent 


the growth of barnacles, and impregnat- | 


| 


On, the occasion of the! 


ing materials to protect submerged pil- 
ing against the action of destructive 
marine borers. 
| terrible explosion and fire at the Cleve- 
land Clinic last May, at the request of | 
the authorities of that city, an investiga- 
tion into the causes of the disaster was 
|initiated by the Chemical Warfare 
|Serviee. The investigating board has | 
completed its labors, and its 1eport on the 
causes and effects of the catastrophe, to- 
;gether with its recommendations as to 
| precautionary measures against recur- | 
|rences, has been published. It is to be 
| hoped that this investigation will result 
‘in the future saving of lives and in the 
curtailment of human suffering. 

But the Army has not exhausted the 
| possibilities of old-fashioned pioneering. 
When it became advisable to institute | 
{surveys of the proposed Nicaraguan, 
| Canal route, the job was handed over to| 
| the Corps of Engineers. This same corps 
|has been vested with the execution of 
\the vast Mississippi flood control proj- 
ect. Their selection in the latter task 
lis a tribute not only to their ability and 
| to their efficiency, but also to their prob- 
| ity and freedom from bias. In executing 
| projects calling for the protection of 
| properties and entire localities, 
‘times at the expense of other areas, 
|was essential that recourse be had to 


|an agency that would be sure to operate | 
| without fear and without favor in the| 


|interests of the general welfare—with 
\a national rather than a local per-) 
| spective. 


‘Robust Health of Men 


\[s Attraction of Army 

| So much for a brief and sketchy sur- 
|vey of the Army as a modern pioneer 
lagency. I should like to lay before 
{you another aspect of its peace-time 
lactivities. Life, as we all know, is 
‘largely a matter of intangibles. What 


‘cannot be grasped in the hand. Jobn 
iD. Rockefeller has rated the possession 
|of good health as more important than 
| the possession of any sum of money, 
/and health is in the lower order of our 
impalpable belongings. It is as a cre- 
ator and distributor of intangibles that 
|I recommend the Army to you. 
| .Most obvious of these is necessarily 
|health. The soldier is proverbially ro- 
bust and hardy. His life is largely in 
\the open, his diet is adequate and scien- 
tifically adjusted to his needs, his vital- 
lity is so developed that at the end of 
\his day’s work he indulges strenuously 
|in the numerous athletic sports that are 
javailable. The appeal of the 
side of Army life constitutes one of the 
strongest of the attractions of the 
eamps, both of the National Guard and 
of the Reserve components of the Army. 
| The most pervasive element in the 
Army is education; the service as a 
‘whole is undergoing a continuing proc- 
jess of self-training and self-advance- 
j;ment. Rank and file alike spend alter- 
inate periods in study and in imparting 
|to others that which they have learned. 
The soldier of today is not the machine- 
drilled automaton of Frederick the 
Great; he is a man forced to act largely 
on his own responsibility, to draw on 
|himself for endurance, for will power, 
for decisions. The more he knows, the 
/more valuable he is. In recognition of 
'this state of affairs, the Army makes 
available to its enlisted men of every 
station a svstem of Post Schools, wherein 
are conducted courses in general edu- 
cation as well as in the useful trades. 
By the very nature of its activities 


Some of the lead- | 


So- | 
lution is bound to entail benefits for all | 


some- | . ’ : . 
it | Provides for increases in the duties on 


Work of Stabilizing 


Undertaken in Most of Balkan N ations 


Recent Political and Economic Developments Cited as| 


Aurnorizen SraTeMeNts ONLY Are PresenteD HEREIN, BEING 


PustisnHeo Wirnovur CoMMENT BY THE Unirep States Daly 


Tariff Schedules 


Reason for Changes in Prevailing Scales. 


| wh 


| Practically all of the Balkan countries 
| are engaged in the work of revising their 
tariff schedules, the Department of Com- 
merce announced August 9. 
| The changes and proposed changes 
| probably are the result of political and 
| economic developments, which now seem 
to have reached a point where more sta- 
ble tariff schedules can be enacted in 
those countries, the Department stated. 

Turkey has completed a general up- 
ward revision of her import tariff; Ru- 
mania has just enacted a new tariff law 
which is expected to include generally 
lower rates; Yugoslavia has announce 
her intention of bringing about a general 
tariff revision, and Greece is aiming at 
certain tariff readjustments, it was 
stated. Of the countries in this region 
only Bulgaria and Albania are not work- 
ing on revision of their tariffs, it was 
added. 

The full text of the Department’s 
| statement, based on advices from the 
Consuls at Bucharest, Belgrade, and Ath- 
| ens and the Commercial Attaches at Con- 
stantinople and Bucharest, follows: 


Protective Tariff Adopted 
By Turkish Government 


A new tariff law providing for a gen- 
eral increase in duty on almost all com- 
modities was passed by the Turkish Na- 
tional Assembly on June 1 and will be- 
come effective on October 1, 1929. A 
summary of the principal duty changes 
of interest to American exporters ap- 
peared in the Tariffs section of Com- 
merce Reports for August 12 and Au- 


gust 19, 1929, under “Tariff changes on| 


specific articles.” 

The present Turkish tariff is based on 
a law of March 10, 1916, which put an 
end to the old regime of. a uniform 11 
per cent ad valorem duty, levied up to 
that time by the Imperial Ottoman Gov- 
ernment. As a result of the decline in 
value of Turkish currency, a system of 
coefficients was introduced in 
whereby the rates specified in the tariff 
of 1916 were multiplied by 5. 

Later this coefficient was increased to 
12 for many items, but the commercial 


convention annexed to the treaty of Lau- | 


sanne of 1923 reduced this to 9 in many 
cases. Under this agreement Turkey was 
bound not to increase import duties dur- 
ing the life of the convention, i. e., for 


five years from the date when the treaty | 


went into effect. 

This five-year period terminated on 
August 6 of this year, whereupon Turkey 
regained complete tariff autonomy. In 
expectation of this, a commission was 
appointed last year by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to perpare a project for a new 
tariff, and the Constantinople Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry was likewise 


invited to submit its recommendations on | 


the subject. 

Both projects were then taken up by 
committees in the National Assembly, 
| where they were considered for several 
;months and many radical changes intro- 
duced. Finally on June 1, 1929, the new 


| bly, and is to become effective on Octo- 


ber 1, 1929. 


The prospective Turkish tariff law, 
| which is in general a protective measure, 
almost all commodities, and tends toward 
the exclusion of luxury articles, particu- 
larly perfumes, jewelry, silks and rayons 
high grade cotton and woolen textiles 
haberdashery, and high-priced automo- 


, 
’ 


| biles, 


On the other hand, agricultural imple- 
ments and commodities for use in devel- 
oping Turkish industry and agriculture 
are to be exempt from duty. Articles not 
| otherwise specified in the tariffs are to be 
| subject to a duty of 40 per cent ad va- 
|lorem, as contrasted with the present 
{rate of 20 per cent, 
| The new tariff is specific in character, 


levied on a weight for almost all items. 
Duties are stated and collected in Turk- 
ish paper pounds (at present, worth ap- 
proximately $0.50), eliminating the pres- 


}ent cumbersome system of a basic rate | 


| which must be multiplied by a coefficient 
varying from 5 to 15. 
The consumptive taxes which are at 
present levied on a number of commodi- 
ties, such as sugar, tea, coffee, petroleum, 
| rice, spices, margarine, ete., are to be 


| discontinued, being presumably included | 
in the amount of the new duty rates, | 
,It is important to note, however, that | 


the new measure continues the general 
consumption or “transaction” tax of 6 


physical | per cent on the c. i. f. duty-paid value. | 


New Tariff Measure 
Enacted in Rumania 


Rumania: According to a eable re- 
ceived from Commercial Attache Sproull 
Fouche, Bucharest, a new tariff measure 
has recently been enacted in Rumania, 
\effective August 1, 1929. A statement 


regarding the new rates of duty so far | 
received will be found in the tariffs sec- | 
tion of the August 12 issue of Commerce | 


Reports, under “Tariff changes on spe- 
cific articles.” 


| One of the very first acts of the new | 


Rumanian Peasant Government, on com- 
ing into power in November, 1928, was to 
announce its intention of bringing about 


a general downward revision of import | 
duties and of introducing drastic reduc- | 
tions in export duties, with a view to- | 
jward abolishing the latter entirely as | 


| soon as the situation of the treasury per- 
| mitted. 


|opened up, and finally projected the trans- the Army is forced to develop a great | It is generally recognized that the pre- 


| continental railroads that knit our coun-| number of enlisted technicians. The need | 
| try together, but its pioneering has af-! for telephone men, chauffeurs, radio op- | 


|fected all departments of our material 
|development. The Army built our first 
|lighthouses; the life-saving stations on 
lour shores were first linked together by 
|Army telegraphs; it was only in 1890 
|that the atier Bureau was turned 
|over to the Department of Agriculture 
|by the Army Signal Corps. 

| Jt was the Army Signal Corps that 
| first pioneered aviation and the Army Air 
| Corps that first demonstrated the capa- 
| bilities of airplanes in the historic flight 
| around the world. More recently still it 
|demonstrated the practicability of sus- 
tained flight by ite experiment with the 
| Question Mark. On the purely technical 
| side, to mention only a few, we owe to 
the Air Corps such things as the earth 
inductor compass, and the perfection of 
aerial photography. The highly efficient 
aviator’s parachute was brought forward 
to fill the Army’s needs. To this must 
be added the extensive activities of our 
aerial arm in crop dusting and in the 
scattering of tree seed with the idea of 
reforesting bare and eroded mountain 
slopes. But the purely technical activi- 
ties of the Air Corps are the least of 


| erators, electricians, automotive and avi- 

ation mechanies is obvious. But an ef- 
ficient Army requires a host of other 
specialists. To name only a few, we need 
cobblers, warehousemen, plumbers, sur- 
veyors, steam engineers, saddlers, pho- 
tographers, chemists. Good cooks are 
just as essential to a company or battery 
as good officers; in fact they go together. 
Technician’s Training 


Is Always Practical 

The specialists just mentioned, and nu- 
merous others, are all developed inside 
the Army. Some are the projects of 
training within military organizations, 
some are taught at special schools. 
Wherever their instruction is acquired, it 
is always practical and is imparted by 
the applicatory method. The student 
learns by doing, not by remote theoriz- 
ing, nor even by watching the actions 
of an instructor. It is the case method 
applied to handicrafts. The telephone 
lineman undoubtedly requires a certain 
knowledge of electrical theory. This he 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


vious Liberal Governments had been try- 
ing to foster industrial development ih 
that country, in order to make Rumania 
less dependent on foreign countries for 
| manufactured articles. The National 
Peasant Party, however, has long con- 
tended that the peasants, who form 80 
per cent of the population, were being 
unjustly treated by this tariff policy 
which, they maintain unduly favors in- 
dustry at the expense of agriculture. 
During the past seven moaths the new 
government has been seriously consider- 
ing the question of tariff revision, and 


| while it is pledged to a program of down~ 


ward revision no undue haste has been 
shown in bringing out the new measure. 


, Hearings have been granted to manufac- 


undue hardship on manufacturers but at 


the same time will substantially reduce | 


the high cost of living. 
In general terms the Maniu Gov- 
ernment has announced that the new 


tariff is to be based upon a “reasonable | 


protection” of domestic industries, such 
protection to be limited to the 
strictly necessary, and then only for in- 


1920, | 


| tariff was passed by the National Assem- | 


and accordingly rates will continue to be | 


turers and importers with a view of ar-| 
riving at a schedule that will work no! 


rates | 


dustries “enjoying natural conditions of 
development” or contributing to the na- 


| tional defense. 
new law will provide lower rates on 


many manufactured articles which either | 
are not produced at all in Rumania or| 
are produced in too small quaniities to| 


supply domestic requirements. 

| Not only is the Maniu Government 
pledged to a reduction in import duties, 
but also to the immediate reduction and 
eventual abolition of export duties. The 
system of export duties, which was in- 
troduced by the Liberal Government in 
1922 as a partial substitute for the ex- 
port permit system then in force, had 
a twofold object, namely, to obtain addi- 


| maintain internal food prices at a low 
| level. These export duties have been 
| generally recognized as having proved a 
| considerable handicap to exportation and 
| production. 

Ps National Peasant party aims at 
it 
| but, due to the serious financial condi- 
‘tion of the Treasury, the new govern- 
| ment has been compelled to proceed only 
| gradually in this direction. Beginning 
with a 50 per cent reduction in the export 
| duty on eggs, the government has intro- 
duced a considerable number of reduc- 
| tions in export duties during the period 
| it has been in power. 
|ductions on a number of agricultural 
| products, such as domestic animals, meat 
| and poultry, hides and skins, also lumber, 
| flour, and finished articles of leather, 
silver, copper, and brass. 

| Yugoslavia Plans Revision 

|\On Basis of Permanency 

The program of the new Zivkovitch 
| Government in Yugoslavia, as announced 
;on March 21, 1929, includes many polit- 
ical, administrative and economic re- 
forms, and contains a statement regard- 
ing tariff policy. The tariff is to be 
“placed on a new basis,” and a general 
|revision of import duties. is contem- 
| plated. 

First of all, the government intends 
| to decide definitely which branches of 
; domestic industry it is most desirable 
}to foster, and then a study will be made 
|regarding the means of carrying out ef- 
fectively this policy of protection. In- 
formation so far received, however, is 
rather vague as regards the exact natuye 
of the proposed revision, and especially 
}regarding the date when it may be ex- 
| pected to become operative. 

The present Yugosiav tariff is legally 
jonly a “Project of Law,” which was pro- 
| Visionally put into effect on June 20, 
| 1925, and which—even before the insti- 
tution of the present regime early this 





year—never received the express sanc- | 


|tion of Parliament. As 24 


provisional 


|measure, thevefore, it may at any time} 
|be abrogated and replaced by a new de- 


| cree. 

The Zivkovitch Government has an- 
| nounced that the new tariff will be of a 
;}more permanent character, which fact 
|should prove advantageous to everyone 
| concerned, exporters, importers, as well 
}as protected ‘ndustries. 


a “bargaining” tariff. The original text 
!of 1925 has served as a basis for the 
|negogiation of commercial treaties, in 
|which mutual tariff concessions were 
'made, with a considerable number of 
| European countries. 

Treaties with Italy, Austria, Belgium- 
; Luxemburg, Great Britain, Germany, 
| Greece and recently France, have greatly 
|reduced the so-called “minimum” rates 
jof the Yugoslav tariff on hundreds of 
}items. These reductions apply to goods 
\from the United States and all other 
countries enjoying most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

The Zivkovitch government has also 
| promised to completely eliminate export 
| duties, which even now are not very 
| numerous, in order to give exports every 
| possible chance of development. 
Greece.—On August 9, 1927, a com- 
'mission of six members was appointed 
! . . . ae 
; to consider a limited revision of the 
| present Greek tariff, which has been in 
| force since January 1, 1926, 
| This commission has been actively 
| pursuing its studies with a view to pro- 
| viding specifically for products not men- 
| tioned in the present tariff but without 
| making any radical changes therein, and 
| to provide for greater protection of do- 
mestic industries. No important changes, 


Title Registered I 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is probable that the’ 


tional revenue for the Treasury, and to| 


e complete abolition of these duties, | 


These include re- | 


The “Project” of 1925 was distinctly | 


‘ 


Decline in Smallpox. 
Recorded for Week 


In Farming Sections 


Weekly Health Report Shows 
Incidence of Last Year Is 
Exceeded in Various 
‘Urban Areas. 


After several slightly abnormal 
wéeks, smallpox has declined in preva~ 
lence throughout rural: ear of the .oun- 
try, but still is ahead of the incidence of 
last year in urban sections, according to 
the weekly review on communicable dis- 
eases made public August 9 by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 1 

Reports from 46 states showed a total 
| of 392 smallpox cases for the week ended 
| July 20, as against 409 cases for the same 
| week of last year. Health officers of 95 
cities having an aggregate population of 
nearly 31,000,000 showed 81 cases for the 
| 1929 week as against 23 cases for the 
same week of last year. ‘The estimated 
expectancy of these cities, based on the 
experience of the last nine years, ex- 
| cluding epidemics, was for 34 cases. The 
| weekly review follows in full text: 

The United Statés Public Health Serv- 
ive has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communica- 
ble diseases in the United Strtes. 


Report Covers Country. 

The 85 cities reporting cases used in 
| following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated 
aggregate population of more than 30,- 
| 930,000. The estimated population of the 
|88 cities reporting deaths is more than 
| 29,360,000. Weeks ended July 20, 1929, 
land July 21, 1928. 
| Cases reported. 
| Diphtheria: 
| ' 46 States 
95 cities 
| Measles: 
| 45 States 
| 96 cities se 
| Meningococcus meningitis: 

45 States . ae vie sts 
95 cities 
| Poliomyelitis: 
| 46 States . 
| Searlet fever: 
| 46 States 
| 95 cities 
| Smallpox: 
| 46 States 
| 95 cities .. 
| Typhoid fever: 
| 46 States 
| 95 cities eae 

Deaths reported. 

| Influenza and pneumonia: 
| 88 cities 
| Smallpox: 

88 cities 
| blamed, Ga. ies..v 05.25 Feat 
| ee 


France Plans Culture 
Of American Bivalves 





| Apparently sensing a profitable mar- 
ket in France, a Paris wholesaler is de- 
| sirous of importing American clams and 
j oysters for culture purposes, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been informed 
| by its Paris office, according to a state- 
|ment issued August 9. The statement 
| follows in full text: 

| The Bureau of Fisheries, Department: 
|of Commerce, states that there is as yet 
|no record of definite progress in the 
culture of seed clams and oysters in 
| European waters. ; 

| Experimental work, it is understood, is 
| being carried on in the viciinity of the 
| Hawaiian Islands. It is also reported 
ithat large quantities of Japanese seed 
| oysters are being developed on the west 
/coast of this country. 

An example of an American fish which 
is meeting with unusual success after 
| being transplanted, is the Gambusia, or 
| mosquito-eating fish, which is now be- 
jing used in the extermination of mos- 
quitoes in Spain, Italy, the West Indies 
|and other places on the globe. 
| Total United States exports of shell- 
| fish for the first half of 1929 amounted 
to $472,993 against $450,249 ‘or the same 
/Period of a year ago. . 


| ho 


wever, are expected from this quarter. 
As in the case of Yugoslavia, the 
|“minimum” rates on a great number of 
| items in the present Greek tariff have 
| been considerably reduced by the con- 
| clusion of commercial treaties with Great 
| Britain, France, Yugoslavia, Italy, Ger- 
| many and several other countries. These 
| reductions apply also to goods from.the, , 
| United States, by virtue of our most- 
| favored-nation agreement with Greece. 
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Licenses Sought 
By Radio Stations 


Preservation of ‘Olympia’ as Relic 


Is Considered by Department of Navy 


For Oil Exploration Vessel Served as Flagship for Admiral George Dewey and 


Application Also Made to 
Postpone ‘Parachute Jump’ 
Experiment by Broad- 
casting Company. 


The Geophysical Research Corporatior. 
on August 9 filed with the Federal Radio 
Commission applications for portable 
stations to be employed in geophysical 
explorations for oil in the Southwest. 

The Commission at the same time an- 
nounced receipt of an application from 
the National Broadcasting Company for 
postponement of its “parachute jump” 
broadcast experiment until August 12 or 
later. The plan is to have a man during 
his descdnt after a parachite jump 
broadcast the details of his travei 
through space over a special short wave 
transmitter strapped to his chest, his 
voice to be picked up by the National 
network and rebroadcast throughout. the 
nation. 

The applications are as follows: 

National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
New York City. Application to post- 
pone time of parachute broadcast experi- 
ment until August 12, 1929 or later. Air- 
plane number MC-9150, call letter 
W2XBF, frequencies 3,262 kilocycles. 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, 
New York- City. 
newal of present license, call letter 
W2XE, for Experimental Relay Broad- 
casting, frequencies: 6,120 kilocycles, 5 
kilowatts, transmitter location. Cross- 
bay Blvd., between Woodhaven and Rock- 
away Beach, L. I. 

Seven Portable Stations Sought. 

Geophysical Research Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. Applications for 1,600, 
1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 kilocycles, 7.5 
watts for portable station No. 47 in Zone 
3, call letters KGJL; for portable station 
No. 42 in Zone 3. call letters KGJQ; for 


portable station No. 46, Zone 3,-call let- | 
ters KGJM; for portable station No. 45, | 


Zone 3, call. letters KGJN; for portable 
station No. 44, Zone 3, call letters KGJO; 
for portable station No. 43, Zone 3, call 
letters KGJP. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., Miami, 
Fla., application for new radio station 
on airplane No. NC-811-H, frequency: 
2,750-2,250 kilocycles 4,000-2,870 kilo- 


cycles 500-285 kilocycles 5,540 kilocycles™ 


2,750-2,250 kilocycles 200-333 kilocycles 
and 10-100 watts. (Ten watt transmit- 
ter—for emergency use) call letters 
KHFE. 

West Virginia Breadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Station WWVA, Wheeling, West 
Va., application for Radio Broadcasting 
Station License covers C. P. issue for 
increased power from 250 watts to 5 
kilowatts. 

Station, new W. Walter Tison trading 
as Atlanta Broadcasting Co., Atlanta, 


Ga., application for radio broadcasting | 


station construction permit requests au- 
thority to erect a new station using 590 
kilocycles, 1 kilowatt and unlimited time. 

Station WCBS, C. H. Messter & H. L. 
Dewing, Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, I1., 
application for modification of station 
license requests authority to increase 
power from 100 watts to 250 watts 
power; requests change in frequency 
¥rom 1,210 kilocycles to 600 kilocycles 
and unlimited time from sharing with 
WTAX. 

Station KGDE, Charles L. Jaren 
(Jaren Drug Co.) Fergus Falls, Minn., 
application for radio broadcasting sta- 
tion license covers C. P. for removal 
from Kaddatz Hotel, Lincoln Street, Fer- 
gus Falls, Minnesota. 

Station new, applicant E. D. Lum & 
Sons (Richmond Co., Farmer-Globe) 
Wahpeton, N. D., application for radio 
broadcasting station construction permit 
requests authority to erect a new station 
using 1,420 kilocycles, 100 watts power 
and unlimited time. 


Station KGBU, Alaska Radio & Serv- | 


ice Co., Inc., Ketchikan, Alaska, applica- 
tion: for radio broadcasting station li- 
eense covers C. P. issued to move from 
118 Front Street, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Station KZM, Leon Paul Tenny. Sacra- 
mento Hotel Bldg., Sacramento, Cal., ap- 
plication for radio broadcasting station 
construction permit requests authority to 
move, from 880 B Street, Hayward, Cal.; 
change in frequency from 1,370  kilo- 
cycles and to add crystal control. 


Industrial Activity 
Improves in Norway 


Unemployment Reduced; Whal- 
ing Industry is Expanded. 


The outstanding development in the 
present Norwegian situation is the 
steady improvement in industrial activ- 
ity as reflected in the reduction of un- 
employment, the Department of Com- 
merce has been informed in a radiogram 


from the Commercial Attache at Oslo, | 
Marquand H. Lund. The full text of the 


Department’s announcement follows: 

During June the number of unem- 
ployed was reduced front 18,000 to 12,000, 
which is approximately 4,700 less than 
a year ago, it was stated. The full text 
of the Department’s statement, issued 
August 9, follows: 

Further proof of expansion is shown 
in the whaling industry. A fleet of 23 
floating cookeries and 143 whaling ships 
leaving in August will carry a crew of 
7,000 men, or 2,000 men more than dur- 
ing the past season. Altogether 23 com- 
panies are engaged in this industry. The 
coming season is expected to be very 
profitable because of the general tend- 
ency in the vegetable oil market, al- 
though no contracts have been concluded 
for the 1929-30 production. Quotations 
on whaling shares are rising. 

The hay crop is excellent and the gen- 
eral outlook for harvest of grains is 
good, but lack of rain in some localities 
may result in short grain crops there. 
There has heen a notable increase in 
cruise ships' during the present tourist 
season, which.now is in full swing, while 
the number of independent tourists is 
less than usual. 

The turnover in foreign trade during 
June was higher than for the correspond- 
ing month of 1928, although compared 
with the month of May exports declined 
from 62,000,000 crowns to 58,700,000 
crowns, while imports rose’from 92,000,- 
000 crowns to 93,200,000 crowns. Large 
imports of ships continued, being valued 
at 20,000,000 crowns and accounting 
largely for the heavy import surplus. 
The principal exports were as follows, 
in crowns (May figures in parentheses): 
Paper and pulp, 15,500,000 (15,700,000) ; 
minerals, 5,500,000 (10,200,000); metals, 
8,800,000 (9,800,000); fish, 7,500,000 (7,- 
700,000); canned fish, 4,300,000 (1,500,- 
090); and lumber, 3,300,000 (3,700,000). 





As Transport for Unknown Soldier. 





Consideration is now being given by 
the Department of the Navy to the dis- | 
posal of the historic “Olympia,” flagship 
of Admiral Dewey, hero of the Spanish 
War, it was stated orally August 9 by! 
the Chief of Naval Operations, Admirai 
Charles F. Hughes. 

The Secretary of the Navy announced) 
that the disposal of the “Olympia” has; 
not as yet keen decided upon. The pres- 
ervation of this historical relic will be| 


forward turret of the “Olympia,” and 
this was the signal for all the other 
ships to join in the action.” 

The action iasted from 5 41 a. m. (with 
an interruption of three hours) until 
12:30 p. m. and ended in the destruction 
of the enemy’s vessels. 

On account of the ill-health of Cap- 
tain Gridley, Commander L. P, Lamber- 
ton was ordered to take command of the 
“Olympia” in June, 1898. The vessel 


| 


Soviet Government 
Develops Exporting 
Of Oil to Germany Record Production of Oil Is 


Establishment of Distribu- 
tion Organizations Assists 
In Building up Annual 
Shipments. 


Business in the Twelfth Federal Re- 
|serve: District was more active during 
the first six months of 1929 than during 
|the same period of 1928, according to 
‘the monthly review of business condi- 
jtions by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, just made public. : 

Prices of many commodities, particu- 


: rly farm products, important in the 
may be accepted as controlling about 20/district’s commerce, have advanced dur- 





The Soviet government has systemati- 
cally built up a considerable oil trade 
with Germany and its shipments to date j, 


Business Is Active on Pacific Coast 


W ith Industrial Output at High Level 





ceive Better Prices for Products. 
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Educational Value 


Of Films Increased 
By Employing Sound 


2 


Reported, - and Farmers Re- 





Development of Audible Pic- 
tures Expected to Accel- 
erate Use for Instruc- 
tive Purposes. 


by reduced borrowings of city banks. | 
The decrease in reserve bank credit ex-| 
tended to city member banks was coin-| 
cident with a sharply increased demand | 
for currency, and the member banks met 
the situation by sales of investments, | 
reductions in loans on securitiés, and 
transfers of funds into this district from|pected to accelerate development of 
other sections of the country. The re-| educational pictures, it was stated orally 
serve bank further reduced its holdings | august 9 by the Motion Picture Division 





Use of sound in motion pictures is ex- 


of acceptances and Government secu- 


of the Department of Commerce. 


Application for. re-| 


considered before the disposal of the 
vessel is approved, he said. 

Many protests have been received 
against the possible scrapping of the 
ship, it was stated orally at the De- 
partment. The Olympia, Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce recently wired 
the Department requesting infcrmation 
on what it would cost to buy’ the old 
cruiser, bring it to Olympia, and main- 
tain it there. The boat was named} 
after this city, the capital of the State 
of Washington. No reply has been sent 
to the Chamber of Commerce of this 
city, it was stated. 

The “Olympia” was the flagship, of 
Admiral George Dewey, in command of 
the victorious American naval forces at 
Manila Bay. Gne of its eight-inch ean-| 
non fired the first shot that precipitated 
the naval battle. 


Vessel Is Unfit 
|For Further Service 


| A report that the cruiser was not fit 
| for further naval service was made sev- | 
eral days ago by the Board of Inspec- 
tion and Survey of the Navy. Such a! 
report is usual! followed by a recom- 
mendation that the vessel be sold for 
some furthes mercantile use or be) 
scrapped, it was explained orally. A| 
recommendation as to disposal is now} 
| being considered. 
There is pending before Congress a bill | 
‘H. R. 1204) introduced by Representa- | 
|tive Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., 
| providing that the ship shall be brought 
| to Washington, D. C., and maintained as | 
}@ memorial to the men and women who 
| served in the Spanish-American War. 
|The National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, under the terms of this bill, 
would oversee the maintenance of the 
“Olympia’ ’after it had been brought to/| 
Washington by the Navy. 
|_ In connection with the Inspection| 
| Board’s report, the Department pre- | 
| pared a history of the “Olympia.” This} 
{history follows in full text: 
| The “Olympia,” protected cruiser, was | 
| built at the Union Iron Works, San Fran- | 
| cisco, California. - Authorized on Sep-! 
| tember 7, 1888, her keel was laid i. 1890, 
| Launched November 235, 1892, and named | 
| for the capital city of the State of Wash- | 
ington. She was commissioned on Feb- 
| ruary 5, 1895. 





Became Flagship for 
Admiral George Dewey 


Her dimensions are: Length overall, 
344 feet 1 inch; breadth on waterline, 53 


5-inch, 51 caliber, 2 three-inch, 50 cali- | 
| ber, antiaircraft; complement, 34 officers, 
346 men, 

After service as the flagship of Rear 
Admiral F. V. MeNair, from 1895 to} 
1898, cruising in waters of Japan, China, | 
and Sandwich Islands, the “Olympia” | 
became the flagship of Admiral George | 
Dewey in command of the Asiatic Squad-| 
ron on January 3, 1898. Captain G. V.| 
Gridley, U. S. N., commanding. 

On May 1, 1898, at the Battle of Ma-| 
nila Bay,.the “Olympia” led the attack 
on the ships of the Spanish Squadron. 
Admiral Dewey in his autobiography, 
| states: ‘ 

“At 5:40 when we were within a dis- 
| tance of 5,000 yards, I turned to Cap- 
|tain Gridley and said, ‘You may fire 
when you are ready Gridley.” While I 
remained on the bridge with Lamberton, | 
Brumby and Stickney, Gridley took his 
station in the conning tower and gave 
the order to the battery. The very first) 
gun to speak was an 8-inch from the | 











Stocks of Money Increase, | 
Per Capita Circulation Falls | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of the United States and a first lien on 
| all the assets of the issuing Federal re 
serve bank. ‘Federal reserve notes are 
secured by the deposit with Federal re- 
serve agents of a like amount of gold 
or of gold certificates and such discounted 
|or purchased paper as is eligible under 
the terms of the Federal Reserve Act. 

“Federal reserve banks must main- 
| tain a gold reserve of at least 40 per 
cent, including the gold redemption fund 
which must be deposited with the United 
States Treasurer, against Federal reserve 
notes in actual circulation. Lawful 
money has been deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States for reiirement 
of all outstanding Federal reserve bank 
notes, 

“National bank notes are secured by 
the United States bonds except where 
lawful money has been deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States: for 
their retirement. A five per cent fund 
|is also maintained in lawful money with 
the Treasurer of the United States for 
the redemption of nationa! bank notes 
| secured by Government bonds.” 











Daily Record of Receipts 
By Collectors Abolished 


Abolition of the daily record of collec- 
tions and deposits on account of internal 
revenue taxes collected and deposited by 
Division Shiefs and Stamp Deputy Col- 
lectors in charge of branch offices of 
Collectors of Internal Revenue is ordered 
by the Acting Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue H. F. Mires, in a Treasury De- 


cision made public August 9. The full 
text of the decision follows: 
To Collectors of Internal Revenue: 


Record 9, a loose leaf sheet 17x13 inches 
in size and designed for use by Division 
Chiefs and Stamp Deputy Collectors in 
charge of branch offices of Collectors cf 
Internal Revenue in making a daily 
record of collections and deposits on ac- 
count of internal revenue taxes collected 
and deposited direct by such officers, re- 
ferred to in Articles 4 and 10, Regula- 
tions No, 2,-is hereby abolished. This 
record is no longer essential to the proper 
functioning of the system of accounting 
for internal revenue collections now in 
use in Collector’s offices. 

Regulations No. 2 are amended accord- 
ingly. 








w 


| troops. 


feet % inch; normal displacement, 5,865 | 
tons; speed, 21.69 knots; armament, 10 | 


|ex-Austrian battleship ‘“Zrinyi.” 


continued with the Asiatic Squadron un- 

til she went out of commission Novem- 

8, 1898, at the Nawy Yard, Boston, 
ass. 


In January, 1902, the “Olympia” was 
recommissioned under command of Cap- 
tain H. W. Lyon, and joined the North 
Atlantic Squadron as flagship in April, 
1902. 


From December, 1903, to April, 1904, 
the “Olympia” was protecting American 
interests and lives in Panama, going on 
the same service in June to Smyrna and 
Turkey. In May, 1905, and from July 
to December, 1905, she was on a similar 
mission in Dominican waters. 


This vessel was placed out of commis- 
sion on April 2, 1906, at the Norfoik 
Navy Yard, but was necommissioned in 
May 15, 1907, and cruised with the mid- 
shipmen from the Naval Academy. 
Placed in reserve at Annapolis and later 
taken to Charleston, S. C., where she 
remained in ordinary until 1916. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, the “Olympia” was en route 
from St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, to the 
Norfolk Navy Yard. A week later she 
was designated flagship of the United 
States Patrol Force (Commander of the 
Patrol Force, Rear Admiral Henry B. 


Wilson, and Capt. Waldo Evans, in com- | 


mand of the “Olympia.’’) 

She was employed in patrol duty off 
the coast of Nova Scotia and ocean escort 
for British merchantmen en route to and 
from New York and the war zone. On 
April 28, 1918, she sailed from Charles- 
ton for Europe, arriving on May 20 at 
Scapa Flow, Scotland, and arrived at 
Murmansk, Russia, May 25. She trans- 
ported Lieutenant General Poole, of the 
British Army, and a small detachment of 
They drove off an attack at 
Pechenga. 


| Detachments from Ship 


Figured in Engagements 
On June 8, 1918, the “Olympia” sent a 


|detachment 150 strong to Kandalaska to | 


assist in guarding that point. ‘When the 
Murmansk Government broke with the 
Bolshevikiv Allied troops landed in Mur- 
mansk. In August a detachment from 
the “Olympia,” under Captain Bierer, 
took part in the successful expedition 
against Archangel. This same detach- 
ment under Lieutenant Hicks bore their 
share in the pursuit of the retreating 
Bolshevists to the interior, having some 
hard fighting. 

In December, 1918, the “Olympia” be- 
came the flagship of the Commander, 
United States Naval Forces, Eastern 
Mediterranean, visited ports along the 
Adriatic and made a cruise of the Black 
Sea. 

In September, 1919, was underway 
formed by the Italian Senior Naval Of- 
ficer present of the occupation of Trau 
by renegade Italian troops from the 
Italian oecupied zone, which he urged the 
United States Naval authorities to induce 
the return to the Italian zone prior to 
an inevitable clash of arms with the 
Serbian military authorities. Arriving 
at Trau, she disembarked a landing force 
of 101 men and officers. The mission hav- 
ing been accomplished the landing force 


|returned to the ship which returned to 


Spalato the same evening. 


November 7, 1920, assisted in the de- 
livery to the Italian government of the 
ex-Austrian battleship “‘Radetzsky” and 


two vessels held in trust by the United 


| States after the Armistice were towed 


out to sea and delivered to the Italian 
authorities as per agreement. 


|Cared for Refugees 


And Distributed Food 


At Ragusa, Dalmati, assisted in car- 
ing for refugees who had landed there 


and were in desperaté circumstances due | 


to hunger, lack of shelter, and the out- 
break of typhus and smallpox. The ship 
distributed fuel, soap, clothing and food 
and the medical officer cared for the 
sick. 

The “Olympia” remained in European 


waters until May 4, 1921, when she left 


for the Philadelphia Navy Yard. She 
participated in the bombing exercises of 
the ex-German ships “Frankfort” and 
“Ostereriesland.” 

In September, 1921, she was assigned 
the duty of bringing home for burial in 
Arlington Cemetery the Unknown Sol- 
dier, representative of the heroes of the 
American Forces of the World War. 
She left the Philadelphia Navy Yard on 
this mission on October 3, 1921, reach- 
ing Plymouth, October 16. She arrived 
at the Washington Navy Yard on No- 
vember 9, 1921, with the Unknown Sol- 
dier, where she was met by representa- 
tives of the-Army and Navy and the 
other services. 

In 1922 the “Olympia” was placed out 
of commission. 

During the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 


tion, visitors to the exposition were ad- | 


mitted to the “Olympia” as part of the 
Navy’s exhibit at that celebration. 


Types of Trade Schools 
Are Compared in Address 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
for gainful employment, he asserted. 


Along with their advantages there are | 


several dangerous tendencies andedisad- 
vantages, he continued, 

The tendencies which are dangerous, 
he said, are those to subordinate trade 
training to the high school and generally 
to emulate the high school, to use false 
standards for the selection of students, 
such as to pay too much attention to the 
intelligence, quotient as determined by 
mental] tests, to fail to recognize the mar- 
ket demands for trained workmen, to 
use the trade school as a_vocationai 
guidance center, to apply general stand- 
ards as to the size of classes, to impose 
academic standards, and to develop into 
a high school. 

Furthermore, added Mr. Cushman, 
these schools often train for jobs that do 
not exist, 


These | 


per cent of Germany’s current imports | 
of petroleum® and its products, against 
the United States’ share of 55 or 60 per 
cent, the Trade Commissioner at Berlin 


has informed the Department of Com-| 
merce, The full text of the Depart-| 
ment’s statement, made public August 9, 
follows: 

Since 1928, the peak inflation year in 
| Germany, the Soviet government is re- 
ported as having systematically built up 
a considerable oil trade involving 344,000 
metric tons of exports to that country 
in the fiscal year 1927-28, while estab- 
lishing there two distributing organiza- | 
tions. 

First postwar Russian oil imports into 
Germany (in 1923) resulted from a con- 





| tract between the then Berlin  repre- 
| sentation of a Russian syndicate and a 
| German oil-importing company which 
} 


| signed a delivery agreement on about 
| 45,000 tons annually of Russian _lubri- 
} eating oils and kerosene. It was then 
a monopoly contract, as the Russians had 
no sales organizations abroad and could 
| thus spare costs of investment in their 
|own direct agency. 


Second Contract in 1924. 


| The second big contract by the Rus- 
sians was in 1924 with a lubricating oil 
} consortium here, which included several 
| German firms. This involved delivery 
| of 40,000 tons of Russian lubricants an- 
| nually. 

| Inthe same year, the Russian §syndi- 
| cate contracted with the two Berlin 
| firms of the above group for a 40,000- 
| ton delivery of gasoline annually. This 
; contract was cancelled, however, after 
two years. Cancellation is said to have 
occurred through the merger in 1929 of 
certain of the German interests. 

From 1924 onwards competition is 
said to have begun on the German mar-'! 
ket between the Russian and other pe- 
troleum companies, notably American. 
In 1925 the Russian syndicate set up 
its own distributing organization here. 
The company had an initial capital of 
2,000,000 marks. 





Birds May Transmit | 


| 


Rabbit-fever Germ 


Danger of Human Infection 
Is Studied After Disease 
Is Found in Quail. 
| known as “rabbit fever,” because it usu- 
jally is transmitted by infected wild 


|for Trau, Dalmatia, having been in- | rabbits, also occurs in quail and_per- 


| haps in other game, raises a new prob- 
lem, according to a statement August 9 
by the United States Public Health 
Service. If it is ascertained that tula- 
raemia infection is the causative factor 
in epidemics that affect native species 
of game birds, “the matter appears to 
be one of some importance because of 
the danger of human infection and as a 
possible factor in game bird abundance.” | 
Tick Transmits Disease. 

It was explained at the Public Health 
Service that tularaemia is transmitted to 
the rabbit by the bite of a tick. The 
tick does not bite the human. The human 
contracts the disease by handiing the 
| rabbit. A diseased rabbit, after it is 
| cooked, is not dangerous. 

The full text of the statement foilows: 
The question whether tularaemia oc-| 
curs as a natural infection of game birds! 
has been the subject of recent scientific! 
investigation and has been widely dis- 
cussed in various publications relating 


to wild animal life. | + 


May Figure in Epidemics. 


The possibility that tularaemia infec- 
tion might be the causative factor in epi- 
| demics that affect native species of game 
| birds in various sections of the United 
States has been suggested. If tularaemia 
were so concerned, the matter appears 
to be one of some importance because of 
the resultant danger of human infection 
/and as a possible factor in game bird 
| abundance. 

The results of the studies conducted so 
|far by the United States Public Health 
| Service have not been completed. How- 
j; ever, it has been shown that quail are 
| susceptible to the infection of tularaemia 
|and that they may suffer from the dis- 
| ease, 
| Two human cases of tularaemia have | 
| been reported (one in North Carolina, | 
|the other in Tessessee) which indicate 
| that the source of infection may have 
| been quail. Although these studies are 
|not yet completed, it is of importance | 
| that quail as a possibility of a Source of 
| infection for tularaemia, be borne in! 
mind, | 





| 





Status of Pay to Officers 
Of Firm Is Issue in Suit 


The Government has just filed a brief | 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in opposition to the granting of 
a petition for a writ of certiorari in the 
case of Burns, et al. v. Commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue, No. 175 

The only substantial question pre-| 
sented, the brief declares, is whether the} 
facts found by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals support its. determination that cer-| 
tain sums of money repaid to a corpo- 
ration by the petitioners, stockholders 
and officers of the corporation, were re- 
ductions of salary, as contended by the 
petitioners, or contributions to capital, 

The contributions made in this case, | 
the brief points out, whether made under | 
moral obligations or not, were ‘paid to} 
the corporation in which petitioners were 
large stockholders and the sums _ paid 
increased the value of the petitioner’s 
shares in that company. In such case, 
the brief states, gain or loss cannot be} 
computed until the sale of the stock} 
is had. 

“As this case involves no conflict of 
decision and no question meriting con- 
sideration by this Court,” the brief de- 





the petition for writ of certiorari should 
be denied.” 


|the middle of July reflected a decrease | 


jno further advance 


| Bank credit in use approached the low- 


Discovery that tularaemia, popularly 


clares, “it is respectfully submitted ould| 


spite reduced yiclds of some crops, ag- 
ricultural purchasing power in the ag- 
gregate may not be reduced seriously as 
ae with recent years, the review 
stated. 


_The full text of the sections of the re- 
view dealing with general business con- 
ditions, acriculture and prices follows: 

Business in the Twelfth Federal Re- 
serve District was more active during 
the first six months of 1929, than during 
the same period of 1928. Prices of many 
commodities, particularly farm products, 
important in the District’s commerce, 
have advanced during the past month 
indicating that despite reduced yields of 
some crops agricultural purchasing | 
power, in the aggregate, may not be se- 
riously reduced as compared with recent 
years. A decline in the loans and invest- 
ments.of reporting member banks in the 
District between the middle of June and 


| 
| 
ing the past month, indicating that de- | 
| 
} 
} 
| 


in the banks’ loans on securities which | 
had increased earlier in the year, and in 
their investment holdings. There was | 

in interest rates, | 
bank reserves increased, and Reserve | 


est level of several years, notwithstand- 
ing the increased accommodation ex- 
tended to agricultural sections. 


Industry Slackened 
Pace During June 


Industry operated at record levels dur- 
ing the early months of 1929, but slack- 
ened its pace considerably during June, 
despite a record breaking production 
of petroleum and an increased cut of 
lumber. There were sharp recessions in 
building permits issued and in construc- 
tion contracts let during June, as com- 
pared with large totals of earlier months 
of the year. 


Retail and wholesale trade have been 
active during the past six months. Sales 
of new automobiles exceeded previous 
records throughout the half-year. Both 
the volume of intercoastal traffic and 
foreign trade, although greater than dur- 
ing the first half of 1928, have declined ,; 
steadily since early this year. 

In June, the downward trend of prices | 
which had been evident since the first of | 
the year was reversed largely as a re- | 
sult of advances in quotations on agri- 
cultural products) Lumber prices re- 
mained firm. 

Discounts at the Federal Reserve Bank | 
of San Francisco fluctuated irregularly | 
during June and early July without} 
showing much net change until the weel: | 
ended July 17, when they dropped 
sharply. Recent increases in borrowings 
by country member banks. probably in | 
response to the seasonally expanding 
credit meeds of agriculture, were offset | 









Now Metered Mail for Any Business 
Postage 


-.. for Any 





The New Model H—Prints Any Postage 


Seals as it Prints 
Price $75.00 


Government Licensed Meter furnished 


under service contract. 


the method 


| factor in the marketing of the 1929 crop 


rities. 


To assist producers and educators to 
Subnormal Temperatures 


arrive at a definite. object in making 
Continued in June educational pictures the Division ‘has 


The subnormal temperatures which|prepared 65,000 questionnaires to be dis- 
have characterized the 1929 agricultural | tributed _among the educators of the 
season in this district continued until/country in the fall. The answers to the 
late June, when high temperatures were | questionnaires will furnish specific data 
reported in most agricultural areas,/as to what is wanted. 

Temperature abnormalties and a con-| In the past, picture producers have dis- 
tinued shortage of water are reflected in tributed for educational purposes, pic- 
the United States Department of Agri-|tures that have already been used for 
culture’s July 1 estimates of crop pro-|other markets and their use as educa- 
duction, which indicate that, in general,|tional films has been secondary, it was 
yields will be smaller this year than last.|said. This situation has been improving, 
Livestock and livestock ranges are in|however, and in the future educational 
a less satisfactory condition than a year|films of real value will be available to 
ago. oe = colleges. iia 

sti es of this year’s decidu- ccessory to Textbooks. 

weer ie i production in Cali-|, The development of educational films 
fornia, Oregon and Washington show a|!S being accomplished to enable films to 
decrease as compared with production| Serve @s an accessory to textbooks. Ex- 
figures for 1928. No official estimates periments have been tried by large pro- 
of grape production in California have| ducers. and the results have been highly 
yet been made. ‘The condition figures for| satisfactory, it was stated. Large 
wine, raisin, and table grapes, however,|#Mounts of money have been spent in 
stood at 76, 68, and 70, respectively, on|Tesearch. — ; 

July 1, as compared with 96, 101, and| Use of industrial films at home and 
95, respectively, on July 1, 1928. abroad as a means to promote trade will 

California deciduous fruits offered at be increased by the development of sound 
Eastern auction markets during the 1929 Pictures, as in the case of amusement 
marketing season (to mid July) have Es, M es pointed out. 3 
sold for prices averaging approximately 3.000 year the Division receives from 
20 per cent higher than last year. Prices |” to 4,000 requests for information 
paid for most canning fruits have been concerning films on technical and edtca- 
double those of a year ago. Shipments tional subjects. In order to supply this 
of California’s small 1929 fruit crop to ae the Division maintains -a 
Eastern markets and to canneries have| library. ' : E 
been delayed due to the late maturity of| Use of the industrial films is illus- 
the fruit and up to July 1 totaled 1,860| tated by the picture made by a large 
carloads as compared with 3,264 carloads | *Utomobile manufacturing company. This 
shipped during the 1928 season up to picture opens with selections played by 
July 1 ming of skh Sines 

i sa i e omobile. Sound effects 
. i —. sone ane dot | ate, utilized and officials of the Division 
19,310,000 bosces, has been moving to|*t@ted . that the result was “very im- 


) re pressive.” 
market in large volume during the past/" when sound pictures are used in coun- 





ing May and June of|, . : 
Bi ae hf edn Oe" cary gang 
were shipped from California, compared ployed. . et 


with 8,842 carloads shipped during the 
same period of 1928. The increased sup- 
ply of small oranges has been a difficult 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
August 9, 1929. 


and average prices f. 0. b. California have 
been at levels approximately 50 per cent! 
below those of a year ago. The 1929] 
lemon crop—4,698,000 boxes—moved to 
market in large volume during June, 
1929, when 2,667 carloads (approximately | 
928,120 boxes ) were shipped. In June 
last year, 1,917 carloads (approximately 
667,120 boxes) were nee Average 
i ‘lemons f. 0. b. California were 
Peat highee during June, 1929, than} 12:30 p. m—Dayid H. Blair, former 
a year ago. * jcollector of internal revenue, called. 
The acreage planted to wheat, oats,| Subject of conference not announced. 
3:30 p. m.—Left for camp on the Rapi- 








9:15 a. m—The Acting Director of the 
Budget, R. 0. Kloeber, called. Subject 
of the conference not announced. 

10:30 a. m—The President met with 
the Cabinet (Cabinet meetings are held 








[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) |dan River, Virginia, 


“MENE MENE” 
” OF MODERN BUSINESS 


As clear as the ancient handwriting on the wall — - 
as potent in effect—are these symbols of speed and 
progress, appearing on important business mail. The 
Postage Stamp is doomed. 

Authorized by the Government, to provide a 
speedier and safer mail service, Metered Mail is now 
available to any responsible concern. 

No need-to buy, stick, guard—and lose—any 
more stamps. No more delay for facing, cancelling 
and postmarking in the Post Office. 

Metered Mail is faster — modern and efficient. 
Watch its “handwriting” on your incoming mail 
— it is increasing by leaps and bounds. Soon all 
business mail will be Metered Mail. 








that made stamps obsolete 


THE POSTAGE DIETER CONEPANY — Sole Distributors of PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 


Main Office: 332 PACEFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN.— Offices in 21 cities 
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regularly Tuesday and Friday mornings.) . 
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Tariff 


Business Recession in United Kingdom 


_ Shown in Weekly Review of World Trade 


“« 


Influx of Tourists 
Is Heavy in Canada 


Commercial Interests in Shang- 
hai Report Slackening in 
Conditions. 


‘ 
Recession in British business and) 
heavy tourist trade in Canada are shown} 
in the weekl¥ review of commercial ac-| 
tivities of various nations, issued August) 
9 by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the review follows: 
Australia—Good rains have fallen) 
throughout large sections of the coastal | 
area of Australia during the past week, | 
and conditions inland are reported to be! 
better. The timber strike at Sydney is 
stated to be at an end, through com- 
plete restaffiing with voluntary workers. 
The open ’opossum season in Queensland 
will yield approximately 1,200,000 skins, 
it is estimated locally. Textile merchants 
in Australia are maintaining cautious po- 
sitions owing to the British cotton tex- 
tile strike and lower wool prices. 
British Malaya.—Local importers have | 
been somewhat affected by the failure 
of an important Chinese wholesale dealer 
in textiles and provisions. Conditions 
enerally are quiet throughout Malaya, 
iam, and Ido-China. 


Canadian Reports 


Are Optimistic 
Canada—The mid-summer trade re-| 
cession is reported to be not so pro- 
nounced in Eastern Canada this year as 
usual, largely because of the heavy 
tourist trade and the thriving hotel and 
summer-resort business. In the Prairie 
Provinces, the exceptionally hot weather 
of recent weeks, with the accompanying 
crop damage, has had a retarding in- 
fluence on purchases, but the second in- 
terim of wheat pool payment, distributed 
at the end of July and amounting in all 
to $40,000,000, is expected to improve 
trade and collections. Although pur- | 
chasing power in this section of Canada 
is lower, and some branches of Eastern 
industry are expecting to feel unfavor- 
ably the effects of the anticipated short 
crop of grains, agricultural conditions in} 
Eastern Canada are satisfactory and the! 
industrial outlook is generally optimis- | 
tic, at least for the immediate future. 
China.—Business continues to mark 
trade in general in the Shanghai area, 
with both importers and exporters re- 
porting a dearth of inquiries. Motor car 
and truck sales are exceedingly dull, with | 
only low-priced models moving. July au- | 
tomotive imports at Shanghai show a} 
sharp decline from the June figure. Busi- | 
ness at Harbin is practically at a stand- 
still. Overdue sails are hampering busi- | 
ness of firms dealing with European 
suppliers. Approximately 2,000 carloads 
of extra freight has accumulated at | 
Harbin, with 400 to 500 carloads moving | 
south daily. Crops are reported to be} 
from 3 to 6 per cent better than last year. | 


Current Sales | 
Low in Cuba 


Cuba.—The consensus of opinion among | 
local business men and banks is that the | 
volume of business during July measured | 
far below that of July, 1928, and was | 
only about half of normal at the end of | 
the month. The greatest changes occurring 
in the business’! life of Habana prevent | 
any accurate gauge of the turnover. 
Some important houses are forging ahead | 
through taking up the sales of other | 
houses which they are displacing but, in | 
most cases, the.volume of current sales is | 
reported low. Many old houses are clos- 
ing their doors each month and in many 
cases it is not a matter of failure in the | 
ordinary sense, as they are both solvent | 
and clear of obligations. They are, how- 
ever, unwilling to continue the struggle 
of facing continuous losses and many 
business men are retiring while they can 
do so. In other cases the younger houses | 
have had the selling power to take trade 
away from old established houses. 

A notable feature of the trend of busi- | 
ness is the withdrawal from rural sales | 
and distribution in favor of greater con- | 
centration in the large inla i cities and | 
in Habana. Many houses whose rural | 
trade formerly amounted to 80 per cent 
of the individual business are now doing 
60 per cent of their distribution within 
Habana. They apparently have more 
vigor than other groups which formerly 
held the Habana trade and have forced 
themselves into predominance in big city 
sales. 

While the reports have indicated a 
lower volume of business, it is generally | 
remarked that Habana has been much 
more optimistic in the past weeks to- | 
wards the 
However, business took an abrupt turn 
downward in June and the slump was| 
more abrupt than is usual. The circula- | 
tion of money in Cuba as of July 3 
is estimated to have beer $160,855.000 | 
as compared with $613,650,000 on June} 
20 and $169.770,006 on May 21, | 

| 


Sugar Movement 
Aids Rail Earnings 


The earnings of the United Railways | 
of Habana in recent weeks have ex- 
ceeded those of last year by a slight 
margin, and large gross earnings this 
year are expected because of the heav- 
ier sugar movement. The strengthening | 
of sugar prices has had a beneficial ef- 
fect on business without actually stim-| 
ulating the movement of trade to any 
appreciable extent. The government’s 
control over sugar marketing has been 
made certain by the Presidential Decree 
establishing the “Agencia Cooperacion | 
de Exportacion” which is to handle the! 
whole output of Cuban sugar in 1930. 

Czechoslovakia.—The industrial situa- 
tion shows little change and maintains 
a level only slightly below that of 1928| 
while the general economic situation of 
the country continues satisfactory. Un- 
usual credit demands of midyear left the 
money market rather tight through July 
but brought no serious consequences. | 
Exports in the first six months of the 
year totaled 9,253,000,000 crowns or only | 
4.5 per cent below the figure for 1928; 
imports, however, increased by 9.5 per| 
cent to a figure of 9,880,000,000 crowns. | 

The exports of manufactured products 
have been well maintained but the im- 
ports of both raw materials and manu-| 
factures have largely advanced with the) 
latter traceable to a greater domestic} 
urchasing power. At present the out- 
Pook is viewed with confidence as there | 
has been no further general slackening 
and unemployment has dropped to 45,000. 

The harvesting of rye and wheat is) 








|in general indicate the slow and steady 


future trend of business. property damage, and loss of livestock. | capital expenditures 


| very restricted. 


}iron and crude steel for the 


ditions of crops are somewhat above av- 
erage in spite of damages caused by re- 
cent storms. The cherry crop is very 
small but that of apples is average. 
There exist good prospects for a satis- 
factory crop of sugar beets; sugar ex- | 
ports in the nine months ended June 30 
amounted to 564,000 metric tons valued 


at 1,011,000,000 crowns or 17 and 29 per! ° 


cent, respectively, below the figures of a'| 
year ago. 

There has been little change in the 
situation of the tanneries but activities | 
of the shoe industry have been reduced | 
in connection with the smaller shipments | 
through Germany and England. The} 
weaving lines are working at 55 per cent'| 
of capacity while wool spinning and silk! 
plants are fully employed. June produc- | 
tion of pig iron was 143,000 tons and that 
of raw steel 191,000; the outlook for this 


‘industry continues bright. | 


Outlook for Trade 


Said to Be Promising 
Denmark.—In the first half of 1929 

turnover in most lines of commercial ac- 

tivity was greater than during the corre- 


| 


| sponding period of last year and the out- 


look for trade in the second half is prom- 
ising. Money market conditions are 
practically ‘unchanged, with ample funds 
to meet the demand, but relatively high 
rates prevail. Unemployed toward the 
close of July numbered only about 28,000, 
which is the lowest figure since 1922 and 


improvement in practically all branches 
of Danish industry. Building construc- 
tion is very active, and shipbuilding is 
working at full capacity. Textiles, how- 
ever, is stll depressed, workng at only 
80 per cent capacty, while footwear, 
leather, and foodstuffs show limited im- 
provement. Shipping is well occupied; 
rates are good, and there is no idle ton- 
nage. Agricultural production and ex- 
ports remain at a high level. There are 
noticeably heavy exports of butter, eggs, 
cheese, meat, and live cattles, the prices 
of which are relatively low, while bacon 
production is rather low and prices high. 
The outlook for grain and root crops is 
exceptionally promising except for fod- 
der beets. Fruits are estimated to yield 
an average return; the apple crop prob- 
ably above normal. 

Finland.—Business in Finland during 
July showed generally increased activity, 
largely because of seasonal influence. 
The industries showed a greater improve- 
ment with the export season getting un- | 
der way. Conditions in the lumber and} 
pulp and paper markets showed practi- | 
cally no changes over June. The strained | 
condition of the money market was re-| 
lieved somewhat during the month as the 
result of increased exports. Loans and 
discounts at the commercial banks 
reached the largest figure on record.! 
Bankruptcies and protested notes con- | 





tinued high. The stock exchange turn- | 
over was lower and the index remained 
practically unchanged. The labor mar- 
ket was satisfactory, with employment 
normal. - 

June foreign trade was active and with| 
a decline in imports and a seasonal ex- | 
pansion ih exports, an export surplus 
resulted. The foreign trade position for 
the first half year was more favorable | 
than that for the same period of 1928.} 
Imports were somewhat lower and ex- 
ports higher than for the period under 
review. Although a large import sur- 
plus remained at the end of the half 
year, it was over 600,0000,000 marks 
less than for the corresponding period 
of 1928. 


Foreign Trade During 
June Showed Activity 


The reduction in imports is the result 
of lower purchases of building materials | 
and of certain foodstuffs and automo-| 
biles, while the increase in exports for 
the first half year is accounted for in 
the larger shipments of all the leading 
items, namely butter, cheese, lumber, 
pulp and paper. Indications are that 
exports will continue active during the 
next quarter and that the balance for 
this year will be somewhat more favor- 
able than for last year. The value of 
imports from the United States for the 
half year was about 25 per cent lower, 
partly because of restricted imports of 
automobiles. Exports to the United 
States during the first half year were 
slightly higher because of larger ship- 
ments of paper. : 

India.—Indian jute mill strikes caused 
by resumption of the 60-hour werking 
week are reported as considerably im- 
proved. The number of mills affected} 
has been reduced from eight to six, with 
a further return of workers expected. 
Additional floods are occurring in Sind. 
accompanied by considerable crop and 








Government Finance 
In Italy Shows Surplus 


Italy.—The strong position of Gov-| 
ernment finance was shown by the large} 
budget surplus for the fiscal year ended 
June 30. This situation has permitted 
tax reductions which are estimated to 
total 500,000,000 lire and has also placed 
the Government in a position to make 
immediate payment of the sum required 
by the Lateran treaty. Taxation relief, 
however, is generally directed in miscel- 
laneous categories of indirect taxes and 
imports. Direct taxes and imports. Di- 
rect taxes which are pressing heavily 
on general business are not altered. The| 
business situation is impeded by credit 
stringency which is the result of the ex- 
tensive employment of the resources of 
the larger banks in carrying over the 
weakened big industries. The amount 
of liquid credit available for ordinary 
commercial requirements is consequently 
Despite the pessimism 
expressed in some quarters the volume 
of the business is apparently expanding 
and on the whole, some improvement. 
has been noticed. The output of pig 
ot half | 

ngs for 
The tex- 


of the year exceeded the recor 
similar periods since the war. 

tile branches are fairly active. Unem- 
ployment on June 30 was well below 
200,000, the lowest since December, 1926. | 

It is expected locally that the wheat 
crop will amount to 3,000,000 quintals 
above last year’s, although recent ex- 
ceptional heat and drought in some sec- 
tions is causing fears over the later crop 
prospects. 

Japan.—Business in general is dull. 
The Japanese Cabinet has approved a 
reduction of 90,000,000 yen in this year’s | 
working budget, which now totals 1,682,- 
000,000 yen. General tariff revision ap- 
pears probable at the next session of 
the Diet, which will‘ involve increased 





+ 


| taled nearly $200,000. 


Australian Crops 


Are Aided by Rain 


Large Surplus in Italian Budget | 


Shows Strength in Govern- 
ment Finance. 


| possible reduction of the luxury tariff 
and tariffs on other products now sub- | 


jected to excessive rates. 

Netherland East Indies.—Retail mar- 
kets continue inactive, but importers are 
seeking new agencies in anticipation of 
trade improvement. 

Newfoundland.—The tourist 
visitors from the United States, has been 
unusually successful, but trade continues 
dull in view of the practical failure of 
the shore codfishery. Sharp advances in 
flour and beef prices in July followed 
reports of an upward trend in United 
States and Canadian markets, but other- 
wise the month was featureless. The 
Labrador cod cure has been fairly good, 
and tentative prices for dry fish have 
been fixed by the Eporter’s Association 
at $9.00 per quintal for best quality and 
$8.500 per quintal for Maredia. These 
returns compare favorably with last 
year’s high prices, but the absence of 
fish for the usual shore cure will be felt 
in trade turnover for the remainder of 
the year. 


Newfoundland Trade 
Remains Inactive 
Norway.—The most outstanding devel- 


opment in the present Norwegian’ situa- | 


tion is the steady improvement jn indus- 
trial activity as reflected in the reduc- 
tion of unemployment. During June the 
number of unemployed was reduced from 
18,000 to. 12,000,, which is approximately 
4,700 less than a year ago. The money 
market remains generally satisfactory. 
However, should the Bank of England in- 
crease its discount rate, Norway may be 
forced to adopt'a similar policy. The 
turnover in foreign trade during June 
was higher than for the corresponding 
month of 1928 although compared with 
the month of May exports declined from 
62,000,000 crowns to 58,700,000 crowns 
while imports rose from 92,000,000 
crowns to 93,200,000 crowns. Further 
proof of the expansion in whaling is 
shown by the fact that the fleet of 23 
floating cookeries and 143 whaling ships 
leaving in August will carry a crew of 
7,000 men or 2,000 men more than during 
the past season. Altogether 23 compa- 


|nies are engaged in this industry. 


Panama.—The usual seasonai slack- 
ness in trade is evident. The import 
duty on shoes has been increased. Con- 
struction plans approved during July to- 
The Department 
of Hygiene will devote $25,000 to its 
campaign against smallpox. It is re- 
ported that regular airplane passenger 
service between Panama City, Agua- 
dulce, Santiago and David being 
planned. 


Philippine Imports 
Equal Past Year 


Philippine Islands.—Local importers 
express the belief that this year’s busi- 
ness will about equal in quantity that 
of 1928, although current conditions con- 
tinue quiet. Provincial demand is small 
and collections continue difficult. The 
textile market which has been depressed 
for some time is unchanged. Demand 


is 


|for copra has been good during the past 


week and prices have firmed. The tem- 
porarily improved demand for coconut 


oil in the United States is enabling all | 
Arrivals | 


mills except one, to operate. 
of copra at Cuba to July 19 totaled 104,- 
819 sacks and at Manila to July 30, 333,- 
130 sacks, The local abaca market is 
quiet after good sales at last week’s im- 
proved prices. Arrivals have been lower 
and exports heavier, totaling 43,689 
bales last week and reducing stocks at 
export ports. Arrivals in the week 
ended July 29 amounted to 25,847 bales. 

South Africa.—July witnessed a de- 
cidedly upward trend in retail sales of 
winter commodities, with stocks ‘clear- 
ing well in anticipation of spring trade. 
The automotive market, outside the low 
priced range, continues sluggish but the 
general commercial outlook shows sev- 
eral optimistic elements, including a 
record export of citrus which is now be- 
ing shipped at firm prices, with corres- 
ponding effects on farm revenue in the 
Cape and Transvaal. An important pro- 


gram of road and building improvements | 


has ‘been announced by the Johannesburg 
municipality, and-~the disposal of the 


Union .Government’s surplus of £2,715.- | 


000 -will likewise involve some large 


establishment of motor service from 
Messina (the railway terminus in the 
Union of South Africa) to Vistoria (in 
Matabeleland), is expedited greatly to 
enlarge the trade of the Bulawayo dis- 
trict. Commercial turnover in both 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia is al- 
ready responding markedly to the rapid 
increase in population and 
which has followed, the development of 
several new mining centers, particularly 
in the Northern Colony. Much of this 
trade is handled through Union agents 
and wholesalers: The active building 
program which has been a prominent 
feature of the Union’s recent develop- 
ment, continues to be very well main- 
tained, especially in Durban and Pre- 
toria, where demand for lumber doors 
and joinery is reported keen. Engineer- 
ing industries are also reported active, 
in consequence of the high trend in min- 
eral production. Gold production of 
Union mines in June, 858,358 fine ounces, 
was valued at £3,646,075. 
Switzerland.—The Swiss holiday sea- 
son is now at its height and this means 
few important developments during July. 
This year, tourist traffic has been un- 
usually heavy bringing with it increas- 
ing railway and hotel receipts. No de- 


cline in the strong business position of | 


earlier months is apparent, and unem- 
ployment has been further decreased. 


| Money remains liquid, the building boom 


continues, harvests are plentiful, and 
government revenues give a promise of 


|a good surplus. 


The unemployment position has been 
improved by a labor migration from the 
weak textile industries; 
however, a scarcity of labor in other 
trades. There have’ been no serious 


i strikes this year except in the building 


industry. The wholesale price index, now 
at 139, would be lower except for fuels. 


season, | 
with special reference to the number of | 


purchasing | 


there exists, | 


— 


Machine Distribution 


Of Fertilizer Subject 


e * 
Of Experimentation Senator Walsh Urges Farmer to Oppose Excessive Tariff | 
Duties and Protection of Trust-controlled Business. 


ied; Methods for Regula- 
tion and Correction 
Given. 


The distribution of fertilizer by ma- 
|chine is subject to considérable variation 


under the changing conditions that nor- 
'mally occur in the field, the Division 
|of Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of 
Public Roads, of the Department of Ag- 
/riculture stated August 9. The statement 
follows in full text: 

A recent study showed certain distribu- 
tors to be so constructed that a free- 
flowing fertilizer will flow by gravity 
| through the distributing mechanism when 
|not in motion, which is not only objec- 
| tionable but may result in the wasting of 
considerable fertilizer. Some distribu- 
tors have a meaas of covering the dis- 
ee opening when the mechanism is 
idle. 


drill attachment, the engineers say, it 
should not be assumed that like amounts 


each unit. It was found in extreme 
cases that more than twice as much fer- 
tilizer was discharged by some units as 
by others although the machine as 
whole was delivering the desired amount 
of fertilizer. The greatest differences 
will likely occur at the lower delivery 
rates and the trouble will usually be 
| found in the position or adjustment of 
| the ‘fertilizer gates. 


Control Method Found. 


Inclining the distributor from its nor- 
mal operating position, as is the case in| 
traveling over sloping ground, was) 
found to affect the delivery rate in most} 
of the machines tested. Sumetimes the! 
covering shovels on the single row | 
knocker type of distributor, if permitted 
to run deep, cause the machine to incline 
rearward which more than doubles the! 
delivery rate. Lowering the fertilizer | 
in the hopper during operation decreases | 
the delivery rate, particularly with a} 
'free-flowing fertilizer. The delivery | 
|rate is most affected when the hopper is 
nearly empty. For that reason the hop-| 
per should not be completely emptied | 
| before refilling. 

The delivery rate of a distributor for 
any particular adjustment varies with 
the condition of the fertilizer. Since 
/the condition of a fertilizer as ordinarily 
stored is affected by the weather, it may 
be necessary to change the adjustment | 
of the distributor frequently to main- 
| tain the desired rate of application. The 
use of efficient agitators. in the hopper 
helps in keeping the delivery rate con-| 
;stant. It is not uncommon for a dis- 
tributor adjusted to deliver 200 pounds 
per acre of one fertilizer to deliver 400 
| pounds per acre of another fertilizer of 
equal drillability. This results from a 
| difference in apparent specific gravity 
or weight per unit volumef which varies 
greatly among fertilizers. The calibra- 
tion chart, sometimes attached to the 
machine by the manufacturer, 1s_in- 
tended only as an approximate guide for 
it does not take into consideration either 
apparent specific gravity or physical 
condition of the fertilizer. The oper- 
ator should calibrate his distributor for 
each allotment of fertilizer and check 
the calibration when much time is re-| 
quired for its application. 








Uniform Distribution. 
Uniform distribution of fertilizer is 
an important function of a distributor. 
It was found that fertilizers in poor 
physical condition tending to flow in} 
lumps were distributed more or less 


Causes of Variations Stud- 


_ When a distributor has more than one | 
distributing unit as, for instance, a grain | 


|of fertilizer are being discharged from | 


| work people to enable them to meet their 


| prices. 
which the farmer himself does not re- 


{to his 


|being swamped by imports competitive | 
|with his own products because of low | 


the duties on manufactured products have 
| not suddenly become more effective than 


|justment” be preached up as a remedy 


| West for lo these many years by farm- | 


Wool 


| 
| 
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| [Continued from Page 1.] 


farmers is the profound economic dislo- 
cation occasioned by the World War. 
That is the new thing and the big thing 
that has happened. During the war 
there was.a great inflation of prices, and 
since the war a considerable deflation. 
Price deflation has hit the farmer with 
greater severity than other sections of 
the economic community, Again, during 
the war there was in many lines an over- 
expansion of facilities of production—in 
manufacturing industry as well as in 
jagriculture. For reasons peculiar to 
| agriculture those who manage its opera- 
tions find it more difficult to make the 
adjustme1.ts necessary to avoid overpro- 
duction than do others. 

The old evil that is a continuing 
cause today of lack of prosperity for the 
farmers is the evil of waste and exces- 
sive expense in distribution. The prices 
that the farmer receives for farm com- 
modities have been in general much re- 
duced below the war-time level, but the 
consumers of the industrial centers still 
| keep on paying the same, or nearly the 
same, high prices that they paid during 
the war. The costs of transportation 
| were very greatly advanced during the 
| war, and have even been increased since 
j4he war; and the ever-growing army of 
| middlemen, in order to live, must exact 
| their tribute at every stage of the move- 
{ment of farm products from the farm 
to the market basket of the ultimate 
consumer. The much talked about but 
| little done about “spread” in prices be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer 
comes directly out of the farmer’s hide. 
It always did come out of him, but he 
feels it more now when other conditions 
—the after effects of the war—place him 
in a worse position to bear it. 


Lack of Balance 





I do not myself, personally, follow into 
the debenture camp. 

With respect to the noneffectiveness of 
agricultural duties in general there is an- 
other aspect of the matter (beside con- 


; sideration of the agricultural commodi- 


ties that are on an export basis) which 
has received little attention; and that is 
the fact, that for many products of agri- 
culture there is in this country no gen- 
eral market, but only a series of local 
markets. There may be imports of such 
commodities regularly coming in of con- 
siderable amount, but their consumption 
in this country is localized and their 
competitive effect is largely localized. 
The determining factor in the matter is 
cost of transportation. The jmports do 
not and can not penetrate into the in- 
terior because they are of low value in 
proportion to their weight, and there- 
fore can not bear the burden of consider- 
able land transportation charges. Con- 
trariwise, similar domestic agricultural 
products raised in the interior of the 
country can not be shipped to the sea- 


board consuming centers (where the im- | 


ports find their market) because the rail- 
road charges preclude such shipment. 
Two specific illustrations of this par- 
ticular matter may be given. Potatoes 
of the “late” varieties, shipped largely 
from storage and eaten during the win- 
ter, are one of the most important prod- 
ucts of the farm, both from the point 
of view of the producers and the consum- 
ers. Each of the leading consuming dis- 
tricts of the country uses mainly a neigh- 
-borhood supply, or, turned about, the 
producers df potatoes (even those in 
what are called the “surplus areas”) do 
not as a rule ship to distant markets. 
For instance, Boston and New York, and 
the rather densely populated industrial 
region between those cities, in ordinary 





Termed Root of Problem 

The high prices which -city dwellers 
and small industrial town workers still 
pay for most everything that comes ‘from 
the farm is a reason—in fact, the chief 
reason—why the prices of manufactured 
products, such as the farmer uses, are | 
not and cannot be reduced. The manu- 
facturer has to pay such wages to his 


living expenses that he cannot reduce his 
Thus the high prices for food, 


ceive, are reflected back upon the farmer | 
injury. In short, the disloca-| 
tion—the lack of balance in our eco- | 
nomic system—brought about by the war | 
is the root of the farmer’s trouble, in 
one form or another, and not anything | 
that has to do with the tariff. He is not, 


duties or no duties. On the other hand, | 


they used to be. Here and there some 
monopolist manufacturer may be goug- 
ing the farmer, but most of the protected 
industries are highly competitive and are 
not gouging the farmer. It is the 
monopolized protective industry that vic- 
timizes both the farmer and other con- | 
sumers. Of course, the farmer has to 
pay the penalty of excessive prices where 
excessive protection is extended to those 
industries not suited to conditions in this 
country, and therefore not carried on to} 
advantage here. | 

Nothing that is new in or through the}! 
tariff on manufactured goods, or the 
absence of the tariff on farm products 
having happened, why should “tariff ad- | 


for the farmer’s ills? Is it not largely | 
because the public men of the political 
party kept in power all through the 


ers’ votes have only that one string to 





irregular!y by the machines tested. Free- 
flowing fertilizers give the most uniform | 
distribution in most machines but re-| 
| spond readily to mechanical irregulari- | 
| ties of the distributing mechanism. Any | 
| projections such as fingers or ribs on 
the feed plate cause eapeees of de-} 
livery. With some machines severai 
times as much fertilizer will be deposited | 
at one place as at another. 

Other essential points noted during the | 
study were: The desirability of having | 
a graduated or notched scale on the} 
quantity-adjusting device, provision for 
comparatively small changes in the de-| 
livery rate, means of readily determining | 
the delivery rate, accessibility for easy | 
emptying and cleaning, and protection | 





|of the metal parts from rust and cor-| 
rosion. | 


reduction on freight rates on August 1 
will tend to prolong the low level. The 
month of July brought no outstanding 





| ca | é Early completion | changes in the position éf the various 
of the new Beit bridge over the Limpopo. jndustries. ‘ 
River into Rhodesia, and the subsequent | 


The direct sale by shoe 
manufacturers to consumers is increas- 
ing but is meeting with the opposition 
|of the retailers. 

United Kingdom.—British trade has 
fallen off slightly during the past month, 
probably owing largely to the holiday 
season and the usual mid-summer slack- 
jness. Oversea commerce returns for 
June were comparatively low but they 
followed high totals reported for the 
previous month and the aggregates for 
the first half of the year show little 
change from those for the same period 
;of 1928. . Provincial bank clearings are 
|}at a somewhat lower level than for this 
period of last year. Money market con- 
ditions are uncertain with the heavy 
efflux of gold continuing. The unemploy- 
ment total remains nearly constant, with 
the July 22 aggregate of registered un- 
employed workpeople in Great Britain 
reported as 1,123,000 and in Northern 
Ireland as 34,000. Building trades ben- 
efited during July from _ favorable 
weather. Marine and general engineer- 


steel industries are fairly well employed 
for this season and the coal trade 
steady though seasonally quiet. On the 
other hand, the automotive industry is 
less active and the major textile trades 
are more unsatisfactory. The wage con- 
| troversy in the cotton industry has re- 
sulted in a situation approaching & com- 
plete stoppage and the risk of labor un- 
| settlement developing in the coal-mining 
industry is also causing some concern. 
Danger to some crops from the long 
continued drought has been averted by 
recent heavy ‘rains throughout the coun- 
try. In spite of their late start last 
spring, crops matured rapidly 
June and July and harvesting began in 
many districts toward the end of the 





|ing and the shipbuilding industries all | 
|show improvement, while the iron and | 


is | 


play upon? They are, to change the fig- 
ure of speech, like old fogy doctors\who 


years drew their supplies of late pota- 
toes chiefly from northern Maine, east- 
ern Long Is!and. and northern and cen- 
tral New York State. To a considerably 
lesser degree in ordinary years supplies 
are drawn from the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada (New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island chiefly), and negligible 
quantities (less than 1 per cent) from 
Michigan and other States farther west. 
But, as everyone knows, potatoes are a 
very variable crop. Some years there 
may be a shortage in the Maine and 
New York State producing areas, due to 
an excessive amount of rainfall or other 
causes, and then what happens? Pota- 
toes are brought in from Canada in un- 
usual amounts to supply Boston and New 
York, and the duty, at present 50 cents 
per 100 pounds or 30 cents a bushel, and 
proposed to be raised to 75 cents per 
100 pounds or 45 cents a bushel, becomes 
fully operative upon the price, which, 
in such a year of shortage, is already a 
high one. ContraWise, in those years 
in which the Maine and New York State 
late potato crop is above normal, and the 
price is unprofitable to the producers, 
practically no Canadian potatoes come 
in, and the duty is completely noneffec- 
tive. I protest against a duty of such 
a nature of little benefit ever to anybody, 
and which precisely at those times when 
millions of poor housewives find it harde 
work. to feed their families with that 
article of food which, next to bread, is 
most important, places an extra and un- 
necessary burden upon them. 


Duties Cause 
Milk Price Rise 


Another illustration is milk and cream, 
the demand for which by the large cities 
along the northern seaboard has out- 
grown the supply to be drawn from adja- 
cent milk and cream producing territory. 
Consequently considerable supplies are 
drawn from eastern Canada, especially 





can only prescribe calomel, and still more 
calomel, for any sort of disease new or 
old that their patents may have. If, they 
are not seriously ill, it does not much 
matter; but if they are, the results of 
such treatment. may be disastrous. 


Protective Duties 
For Agricultural Products 
My own position on the tariff is that 


| there should be protective duties on man- 


ufactured commodities and agricultural 
products alike for all those branches of 
industry and agriculture that need pro- 
|tection from foreign competition. Such 
duties should be fixed in amount in ac- 
cordance with the principle of a competi- 
tive tariff to afford no more than the 
protection really requifed to equalize the 
conditions of competition. What I object 
to with respect to agricultural duties is 
the levying of some of them at such high 
rates that they will constitute a grievous 
burden upon certain sections of the 


|country without corresponding benefit to 


the farmer, and the cluttering up of the 
tariff act with gestare duties—mere’ po- 
litical bread pills—supposed to be in the 


|farmer’s interest but really of no ad- 


vantage to him whatever. I fear the 
after effects as well as the immediate 
effects of the tariff now being framed as 
related to its professed purpose of af- 
fording so-called farm relief. The farmer 
will not be helped materially by these 
agricultural duties, and in his disappoint- 
ment and exasperation he may turn, and 
to an extent he is turning, upon the 
| whole tariff system to tear it down. If 
that happens it would disorganize Ameri- 
can economic life to the great injury of 
the farmer himself as well as others. 
The farmer can not prosper if manufac- 
turing industry is disorganized any more 
}than the manufacturers can prosper if 
| agriculture languishes and declines. 


No General Market 


For Many Commodities 

| The reason why most duties on agri- 
| culturgl products—either new duties or 
| old ditties increased in amount—can not 
|help the farmer is because they will not 
|: be effective. Upon this point much has 
|been said with respect to those agricul- 
|tural staples which are upon an export 
| basis and for which duties are therefore 
| wholly inoperative as a price influencing 





|mechanism, The debenture plan, recently | 


assed by the Senate but rejected by the 

ouse, would be operative. It is much to 
be preferred to the McNary-Haugen 
|scheme and is a logical and necessary 


in the summer months when there is the 
extra demand of the stay-at-home city 
dwellers for ice cream. With respect to 
milk and cream there will not be much 
variation of marketing conditions with 
the seasons as there is with late pota- 
toes, and therefore the effect of the 
tariff will be about the same one year 
and another. And what will that effect 
be—the effect of a duty already exor- 
bitantly high and which it is proposed 
to make still higher? 

Indeed, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee’s proposal just announced is to in- 
crease the duty levied under the last 
tariff lew (1922) on milk by 160 per cent 
and cream by 180 per cent. This is one 
of the most brazen attempts in tariff 
history to deny millions of people who 
do not live on farms the full benefit of 
the health-sustaining qualities of milk 
and cream now so generally used in the 
preparation of many nutritious foods, 
and in the summer months the American 
child’s chief fortification against the 
sweltering and depressing heat of the 
city streets. 

The immediate effect will 
shut out Canadian imports and_ to 
cause resort to Michigan and Wis- 
consin for the supply of these basic 
necessities of life. The price will go 
up because of the duty and it will 
come out of the consumers, injuring par- 
ticularly the city poor of the whole 
northeastern section of the United 
States, and they must take the risk of 
deterioration of quality: And who, in 
the ultimate effect, will be benefited? 
Not the producers of milk and cream 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. They will 
get little, if any, greater price f. o. b. 
shipping point than they did before. The 
increase in price of western milk and 
cream when delivered and sold in the 
eastern cities, the railroads, not the 
farmer, will get. That is what duties of 
this character are for; they are designed 
specifically to offset costs of transpor- 
tation; they are protective, not against 
foreign-producing conditions, but domes- 
tic freight rates. I protest against each 
and all such duties which will seriously 
injure one section of the country and be 
of substantial benefit to no important 
group of American produeers. The Amer- 
ican railroads, especially those in the 
trunk-line territory, do not need _ this 
extra business thrown to them. It is 
something new to witness the American 
farmer in times of potato famines and 
milk shortages assuming the role of a 
tariff gouger. It is not creditable to the 


be to 





|adjunct to a protective tariff enactment, 
lthe remainder of which can benefit the 


| That is, it is a logical and necessary 
|measure for protectionists caught in a 


| American farmer also to urge, as he is 


during |farmers of the country little if at all. | today, duties upon raw materials of ex- 


| isting industries in order to secure the 
chance benefit of the substitytion of 


latter month, with operations facilitated | political jam and sweating drops ofblood | other materials produced in this country. 


by good harvesting weather previous 


nearing completion and the genera! con-| protection to essentia] industries and a| Although a seasonal rise is expected, the | to the otherwise much needed rains, 


in attempting to do something for the 
farmer by means of a protective tariff, 


| 


It is only fair to add that it is not the 
farmer, but his misguided and grasping 


Lower Freight Rates on Farm Products Decrease Recorded 


In Stocks of Wool 
Held During June 


Smaller Percentage of Do- 
mestic Supply as Against 
Foreign Commodity Is 

Given in Report. 


Stocks of wools in and afloat to the 
United States on June 30, 1929, including 
| tops and noils, amounted to 343,837,281 
pounds, and for June 30, 1928, amounted 
to 385,406,572 pounds, grease equivalent, 
according to the quarterly joint wool 
stock report made public August 9 by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, and Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the official summary 
of the report follows: 


Returns from 509 and 532 manufac- 
turers operating 564 and 586 mills, June 
30, 1929 and 1928, respectively, were re- 
|ported by the Bureau of the Census. 
| This is exclusive of 12 and 13 manufac- 
|turers operating 60 and 60 mills, June 
30, 1929 and 1928, respective}y, who 
failed to report. Returns from 296 and 
305 dealers, June 30, 1929, and 1928, re- 
spectively, were reported by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. This is ex- 
clusive of 9 and 15 dealers who did 
not report for June 30, 1929 and 1928, 
respectively. 


Varieties Are Shown. 


June 30, 1929, stocks of wools consisted 
of 240,069,171 pounds in the grease; 20,- 
053,757, scoured; 14,844,420, pulled; 14,- 
091,429, tops; and 7,842,589; noils; as 
compared with 276,194,482 pounds of 
grease wool; 23.496,465. scoured; 14,126,- 
744, pulled; 14,327,777, tops; and 7,363,- 
974 noils, on June 30, 1928. 

Of the wools reported June 30, 1929, 
64 per cent was domestic and 36 per cent 
was foreign; compared with 69 per cent 
domestic and 31 per cent foreign, on 
June 30, 1928. 

Wools reported, June 30, 1929 and 1928, 
respectively, for 64s, 70s, 80s (fine) was 
33.8 and 37.7 per cent; 58s, 60s (%- 
blood), 13.1 and 14.4 per cent; 56s (%%- 
blood), 12.9 and 11.5 per cent; 48s, 50s 
(%-bfood), 11.9 and 11.5 per cent; 36s, 
140s, 44s, 46s (lower grades), 9.3 and 7.4 
per cent; and for carpet, 19 and 17.5 per 
cent. (These percentages are based on 
the total amount of classified wools re- 
ported.) The item “Grade not stated.” 
consisting of 23,038,045 and 30,477,561 
pounds June 30, 1929 and 1928, respec- 
tively, constitutes either wools in orig- 
inal bags or mixed wools on which the 
dealers reporting could not accurately 
specify grades. 


Distribution by Sections. 


The distribution by sections of stocks 
held by manufacturers, June 30, 1929 
and 1928, respectively, was as follows: 
New England, 59,478,111 and 69,193,078 
pounds; Middle Atlantic, 54,933,227 and 
59,790,209; Pacific Coast, 2,765,643 and 
2,631,302; and all other sections, 10,- 
583,173 and. 9,632,997. 

The holdings for dealers for June 30, 
1929 and 1928, respectively, according to 
markets were as follows: Boston, 102,- 
748,520 and 123,676,929 pounds; Phila- 
delphia, 17,375,180 and 16,904,063; St. 
Louis, 11,995,016 and 18,118,401; Chi- 
cago, 11,819,324 and 11,157,275; New 
York, 819,458 and 869,467; Pacific Coast, 
8,296,837 and 9,219,386; and all other 
cities, 16,086,877 and 19,316,337 pounds, 








political spokesman, that is responsible 
for these demands. 


Something should be done to help 
American agriculture—we all are agreed 
about that. But manipulating the tariff 
so as to fool the farmer is not the way 
to do it. The correction of the enormous 
waste of distribution—the handling and 
trading aspects of distribution—is one of 
the things to do. And that the farmer 
is already manfully and sensibly largely 
doing for himself through his cooperative 
organizations with their helpful market- 
ing arrangements. 
| Of things that might be done for him 
by the Government that also would be 
|of real consequence, the principal one 
| would be a general overhaulmg of rail- 
road rates. In some instances new pref- 
erential rates—or “commodity rates,” as 
the railroad men call them—would meet 
the requirements of the situation to en- 
able certain special agricultural products 
to reach certain special_markets. How- 
ever, the main thing to be done is to 
revise the ratio of rates applicable to 
the different groups of commodities of 
the general scheme of freight classifi- 
cation. The rates on low-class freight, 
which includes most of the agricultural 
commodities and raw materials that 
come out of the ground, are absolutely 
lower per 100 pounds than the rates on 
the high-class freight covering the more 
advanced products of manufacturers; 
but proportionately, in relationship to 
values, the rates on low-class freight 
are far too high, and those on the high- 
class freight not high enough. The ex- 
| isting rates for the lowest classification— 
| the charges per 100 pounds per length of 
haul—are 17% per cent of the rates for 
the highest classification. On the other 
hand, the value of the commodities car- 
ried in the lowest classification are only 
1 per cent, or one-half of 1 per cent of 
the value of the commodities carried in 
the highest classification. What the spe- 
cific rate charges work out to as ad va- 
lorem equivalents is obvious, and also the 
enormous discrepancy involved. The ef- 
fect of this discrepancy, bearing with 
greatest severity upon the farmer and 
other producers of low-class freight, has 
been much enhanced by the increase of 
| the absolute rates all along the line to 
the significant amount of over 50 per 
cent since 1913. Congress passed the 
Esch-Cummins Act to savé the railroads 
from bankruptcy, and left the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to apply the 
measure without adequate adjustment 
and elasticity, without ever tlinxing ap- 
parently of the probable consequent 
| bankruptcy of the tarmers. Here is 
| something to be rectified in the interest 
of “farm relief” that is worth doing, in 
contrast to a piffling performance of 
| tinkering with the tariff, 


In a word, what the farmer. needs, in- 
| stead of paper tariff duties, is radical 
reductions in freight rates upon farm 
products such as wheat, corn, potatoes, 
cereals, milk, cream, meats, poultry, 


eggs, fruits, vegetables; to offset these 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.) .\ 
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Taxation 








Low Market Price of Bonds Distributed 








Deductions 


As Dividends at Par Involves No Loss 


Value Immaterial 
In Computing Income 


Board of Tax Appeals Adjusts 
Assessments Against Parkers- 
burg Iron & Steel Co. | 


PARKERSBURG IRON & STEEL COMPANY, 
PETITIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF IN-| 
TERNAL REVENUE. DocKET No. 13876, | 
BoarD OF TAX APPEALS. 

The petitioner was held to have sus- 
tained no loss in the use of Liberty | 
Bonds, purchased at par, for the pay- 
ment of dividends of that value, at a 
time when the market price of the bonds | 
was less than par. The market price 
was stated to be immaterial. | 

The taxing authorities’ reduction of 
invested capital by the use of a tenta- 
tive tax in computing earnings avail- 
able for distribution was held by the 
Board of Tax Appeals to be error. 

Factory alterations requested by Gov- |} 
ernment officials supervising war work | 
of the petitioner which did not increase | 
the efficiency or value of the plant, but | 
which have continued in use, were held 
to constitute capital expenditures, and 
the respondent was held to have properly 
refused to allow the deduction of the cost 
of the alterations from gross income. 

W. W. Spalding for the petitioner; 
Maxwell E. McDowell and F. B. Schlosser 
for the respondent. 

The full text of the findings of fact 
and of the opinion follows: ° 

The petitioner, a corporation with its 
principal office at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
is engaged in carrying on a sheet mill 
business, manufacturing black, blue and 
galvanized sheets. During 1918 peti- 
tioner manufactured corrugated sheets, 
stove pipes and stove pipe elbows under 
Government war contracts. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the work done in 
petitioner’s plant, during that year, was 
in the production of articles under Gov- 
ernment contracts. 








—————————eeee 
of bars of light guage, about 10 to 11 





On February 25, 1918, petitioner de- 
clared a special dividend of 12% per cent 
out of earnings of 1917, payable March 
15, 1918, to stockholders of record as of 
March 1, 1918. The resolution provided 
that the dividend was to be paid in Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan Bonds at par, with 
coupons attached, except that any divi- 
dend payable to any stockholder, of less 
than $50, was to be paid in cash. During 
1918 the petitioner had outstanding capi- 
tal stock of a total par value of $400,000. 
The dividend was paid on March 1F, 1918, 
by turning over to the stockholders Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan Bonds of $48,750 par 
value and cash in the amount of $1,250. 
The cost of these bonds to the petitioner 
was $48,750. On the date of payment of 
the dividend, Second Liberty Loan Bonds 
were sold on the Pittsburgh Stock Ex- 
change at $96.20 high and $96.10 low 
for a $100 bonds. 


Petitioner Declared 
Special Dividend 


On July .22, 1918, the petitioner de- 
clared a special dividend of 7 per cent, 
payable July 31, 1918, to stockholders of 
record as of July 22, 1918. The resolu- 
tion provided that the dividend was to be 
paid in Third Liberty Loan 4% Per Cent 
Bonds, with coupons attached, except that 
any dividend payable to any stockholder, 
of less than $50, was to be paid in cash. 
The dividend was paid on July 31, 1918, 
by turning over to the stockholders Third 
Liberty Loan Bonds of $26.500 par value 
and cash in the amount of $1,500. The 
cost of these bonds to the petitioner was 
$26,500. On the date of payment of the 


dividend, Third Liberty Loan 4% Per} 


Cent Bonds were sold on the Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange at $95.10 high and $95 
low, for a $100 bond. 

In its return for 1918 petitioner claimed 
deduction of $1,462.50 upon the disposi- 
tion of the Second Liberty Loan Bonds 
turned over to stockholders in payment 
of the March 15 dividend, and a loss de- 
duction of $1,245.50 upon the disposition 
of the Third Liberty Loan Bonds turned 
over to stockholders in payment of the 
July 31 dividend. In each instance the 
loss claimed represented the difference 
between the cost of the bonds to ptti- 
tioner and the estimated fair market 
value thereof at the date of disposition. 
The deductions have been disallowed by 
the respondent, on the ground that “as 
the bonds were distributed as dividends 
to the stockholders at cost to the corpora- 
tion there was no loss to the company.” 

At the time. of acceptance of govern- 
ment war contracts in 1918, petitioner 
was carrying on its manufacturing ap- 
erations in a three-story building. The 
greater part of the operating machinery 
was located on the first floor. The second 
and third story lofts were used princi- 
pally for. storage purposes, but a few of 
the elbow machines, about ten in number 
were operated on the second floor. The 
building, in general, was satisfactory and 
adequate to the needs of petitioner’s busi- 
ness, 


Army Engineers 
Recommend Changes 


Early in 1918, engineers of the United 
States Army, following an inspection of 
the plant, requested that, in ‘order to im- 
prove the lighting conditions, certain 
changes in the buildin : construction, and 
rearranging of factory rooms, be made, 
and this request was coraplied with. All 
of the machinery on the two upper 
floors was removed to the first floor, 
necessitating a general rearrangement of 


necessitating a yeneral  rearrange- 
ment of machinery on_ the first 
floor, This rearrangement of machin- 


ery necessitated the abandonment of 
certain machine foundations and lay- 
ing of new foundations, with the result 
that the first floor was so cut up the 
petitioner found it necessary to lay an 
entirely néw floor. The second and third 
floors were torn out, skvlights were in- 
stalled in the roof, and the electric light- 
ing system was rearranged. The tearing 
out of the two upper floors also neces- 
sitated a rearrangement of all lire shaft- 
Mg for the machines. The productivity 
of the plant was not increased by reason 
of these alterations. The total cost of 
all work done in maki1.o the alterations 
amounted to $11,210.88. The alterations 
and changes were continued in use 
\ throughout all of the taxable years on ap- 

peal. ‘The cost of the alterations was 
taken for 1918, but disallowed by the 
resnondent. 

Until the acceptance of Government 
war contracts, petitioner’s bar mill was 
adapted to, and utilized for, the rolling 






| 
r reeeacitetain | 
pounds per foot. Work under Govern- | Allowances Deducted | 


ment contracts required the rolling of | 
bars of much heavier gauge, 18 to 20) 
pound per foot. The strain of rolling | | 
bars of such heavy gauge, with that of | u ae ; 
increased or. forced production, neevies Reduction of Capital by Use of, 
in the blowing-up of the engine in the ° ° ° | 
bar mill, with the accompanying destruc- | Tentative Tax in Computing 
tion of all coupling pinions and gears. | Earnings Set Aside. | 
A survey ofthe market,’ with the view | 
of acquiring a. dlectueed % _— = | of the alterations; and that the petitioner 
me ee ake ie a suitable | M#S been — ata decided cee! 
to the purposes for which it was to be tage in making the alterations y reason 
used. Thereupon, petitioner removed an|of having to provide additional storage | 
engine located in its sheet mill and in-| space, and of the cramped and congested 
stalled it in the bar mill. The total | operating cenaitions existing in the | 
oe ogg aged up — sreege in ee ee of ern of all of 
ar mill, the tearing down of the engine |the machinery to one floor. 
in the sheet mill, and its intalltion in| “Assuming all auch conditions and ci 
5 ’ 004.99, all O1 | cumstances to be true, and we do not de- | 
which was taken as an expense deduction cide that they are, we still adhere to the | 
in the return for 1918, but disallowed by | conclusion already announced. It is un- | 


the respondent. denied in the record that the general pur- | 
Special Equipment pose .for which these alterations and | 


changes were made, the general improve- 
Purchased and Installed ment of lighting conditions in the build. | 
For the production of articles under 


ing, has been accomplished, although, | 
Government war contracts the petitioner,| perhaps, not to the degree expected or 
during 1918, purchased and installed spe- | hoped for. | 
cial equipment for painting and drying} Furthermore, all such alterations and | 
sheets, at a cost of $2,946.24; special 


, ( BE |changes have been continued in use | 
stovepipe machinery at a cost of $537,78,\throughout all of the taxable years on | 
and one set of bending rolls, at a cost 


ng . appeal, and the record contains no hint | 
of $800. All of petitioner’s war con-!of any subsequent abandonment. We | 
tracts were cancelled within a week or|find no error in the action of the re- | 


two after the armistice. After the can-|snondent in disallowing the cost of the | 

cellation of these contracts, the peti-| alterations and changes as a deduction | 

tioner ‘had no further use for any of/f;om-gross income for 1918. 

this special equipment, and before the we . . | 
Engine in Mill | 


close of 1918 all of it had been definitely 
Destroyed Equipment 


abandoned and scrapped. 
In 19f8, the engine in petitioner’s bar | 


In addition to the items mentioned in| 
the preceding paragraph, the petitioner | 

mill “blew up” or “smashed through it- | 
self,” carrying to destruction much of | 


in 1918 installed a system of flood lighta.| 
the coupling pinions and gears, due to 


on the grounds upon which its piant 
strains of war work and forced ‘produc- 


stood. The lights were so located as | 

to give light to all parts of the premises. | 
tion in excess of rated or safety capac- | 
ity. The petitioner expended the sum | 


The purpose of the installation of these; 
of $9,354.59 in cleaning up the wreck-| 


lights was to give protection against | 

unauthorized trespassers. The total cost 
age in the bar mill. and in tearing down | 
an engine in the sheet mill and install- | 


of installation amounted to $286.43. Since | 
ing it in the bar mill. This item, with | 


the discontinuance of work under war 
that of $11,210.88 disposed of in rod 
| 


| 


For Plant Alterations 


contracts, two of the seven lights in- 
stalled have not been used at all, while | 
the other five lights have been used once| preceding paragraph, is represented in 
or twice when flood conditions were | the sum of $20,565.47 referred to in the 
prevalent in the vicinity of petitioner’s | second assignment of error. In our opin- 
plant. | ion this item of $9,354.59 constitutes an} 
In determining, for invested capital) ordinary and»necessary expense of the | 
purposes, the amount of earnings avail-| business. and the respondent erred in 
able for distribution, at the dividend | disallowing it as a deduction from gross 
dates of March 31, and July 31, 1918,| income of 1918. 
the respondent deducted a tentative tax; At the hearing the third assignment 
of $69,092.65. é of error, relating to the deduction for 
Respondent has reduced the invested: 1918 of amortization of war facilities, 
capital of 1919 by $29,501.93, on account was abandoned, and the petitioner sub- 
of an income and profits-tax liability of | stituted therefor a claim for a less de- 
$69,810.54 for 1918, prorated from the) duction of $4,570.45, representing the 
dates the several installments thereof | cost of certain items of plant equipment 
became due and payable. Also, respond- | acquired in 1918 and alleged to have 
ent has reduced invested capital of 1920| been abandoned in the same year. The 
by $6,312.28, on account of additional! amount claimed as a deduction is made 
income and profits-taxes found due/yp of the following expenditures: For 
for 1918, and by $18,771.80 on ac-) special equipment for painting and dry- 
count of an income and_profits-tax! ing sheets, $2,946.24: for special stove- 
liability of $44,546.27 for 1919, prorated pipe machinery, $537.78; for one set of 
| from the dates the several installments | bending rolls, $800; for installation of 
thereof became due and payable. | flood lights on premises, $286.43. All 


Commnssioner Marquette jof this equipment, except flood lights, 
a | was acquired and installed for the 
Renders Decision | prosecution of work under 

Opinion by Marquette: Petitioner com-| ment war contracts. Shortly after the 
plains of the respondent’s action in dis-| Armistice, these contracts were cancelled 
allowing as a deduction for 1918 an al- | and this special equipment, unsuitable to 
leged loss of $2,708, representing the the normal peace-time operations of peti- 
difference between the cost to petitioner | tioner’s business, was abandoned and 
of the Second and Third Liberty Loan 
Bonds distributed to stockholders in pay- | SCrapped—“thrown into the graveyard,” 
ment of the February 25 and July 22) as the witness stated. Petitioner is 
dividends, and the estimated fair market | clearly entitled to a loss dedyction for 
value thereof at the dates of distribu-| 1918 of $4,284.02, representing the cost 
| tion. | of special equipment for painting and 

The dividend of February 25, at the| drying sheets, of special stovepipe ma- 
rate of 12% per cent, and that of July| chinery, and of-one set of bending rolls, 
|22, at the rate of 7 per cent, amounted| all of which equipment was abandoned 
to $50,000 and $28,000, respectively.| and scrapped in that year. 
| Following the dividend declarateons of 
| February 25, and of July 22, and on the 
|due dates for the payment of the divi- 
dends, the petitioner became indebted to 
its stockholders in the sums of $50,000 
|and $28,000, respectively. 

Both of these obligations were liqui- 
dated and settled in accordance with the 
terms of the declaratory resolutions, the 
first, by distributing to the stockholders 
Second Liberty Loan Bonds of a par 
value of $48,750, and cash of $1,250, and 
the second, by distributing to the stock- 
holders Third Liberty Loan Bonds of a 
par value of $26,500, and cash of $1,500. 
The bonds so distributed to the stock- 
holders had been acquired by the peti- 
tioner at a price equivalent to their par 
value. 








Some Floodlights 
Used Subsequently 


As to the floodlights, seven in number, 
installed on the premises for the purpose 
of protection against unauthorized tres- 
passers, it appears that five have been 
occasionally used subsequent to 1918. 
Therefore, no loss deduction seems proper 
in respect of these lights on the ground 
of abandonment.~ Circumstances would 
indicate that this facility is within the 
statutory provisions relating to the amor- 
tization of war facilities; but the peti- 
tioner abandoned all claim to amortiza- 
tion of war facilities, and that action was 
taken after proof was placed in the rec- 
ord that.it had not made claim for amor- 


Thus the petitioner acquired and dis- | tization within the time prescribed by 
| posed of the bonds at the same price and, | Statute. ce 
|under those circumstances, it suffered no} In determining, for invested capital 
|loss. What the prevailing market prices | purposes, the amount of earnings avail- 
may have been on stock and bond ex-| able for distribution, at the dividend 
changes, at the dates of disposition, is | dates of March 31 and July 31, 1918, the 
|not material. One may dispose of prop- | respondent deducted a tentative tax of 
jerty for more or less than its fair mag- | $69,092.65. This action of the respond- 
ket value. The decisive factor in the| ent is contrary to the decision of this 
|determination of whether one derives a| Board in L. S. Ayers & €o., 1 B. T. A. 
|gain or sustains a loss in a particular | 1135, and.is in error. See also, Commis- 
|transaction, is the: consideration received | sioner v. Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., 
ifor parting with the subject matter. 
| Here, in exchange for bonds for which it 
|had paid a price equivalent to par, the 
|petitioner received a cancellation of its 
}indebtedness to stockholders equivalent, 
/in amount, to the par value of the bonds. 
The case of Callanan Road Improve- 
ment Company, 12 B, T. A. 1109, upon 
which the petitioner relies, is not in 
point. In that case Liberty Bonds were 
distributed to stockholders in payment 
of a dividend, at their fair market value 
which was less than cost. The two cases 
are not analagous. We find no error in 
the respondent’s action of which the peti- 
tioner complains. 


Petitioner States 


That Respondent Erred 

Petitioner alleges that respondent 
jerred in disallowing the deduction as an 
ordinary and necessary expense, for 
1918, of the cost, $11,210.88, of the altera- 
tions and changes made in the factory 
building in that year. Upon the record 
before us we entertain no doubt that the 
expenditures incident to making. such 
| alterations and changes are of a capital 
| nature, and that the respondent correctly 
disallowed the item in question as a de- 
duction from gross income. 

Various reasons are suggested. by the 
petitioner as the basis for the allowance 
of the disputed item, none of which ap- 
}peal to us as proper grounds for the 
action sought to be taken. It is con- 
| tneded that the making of the alterations 
was an involuntary act, done upon orders The paragraph should have read; “Op- 
of engineers of the Army; that neither | position to sliding-scale duties was ex- 
the efficiency, productivity, nor the value | pressed by Junior Owens, for the Ameri- 
of the plant has been increased by virtue |can bottlers of carbenated beverages.” 








| Lumber Co., 30 Fed. (2d) 683. 


| for 1920, on account of income and profits 

taxes for 1918 and 1919, will be made 
under Rule 50, when the correct tax Jia- 
bility for each of those years has been 
redetermined in accordance with this de- 
cision. 


Respondent’s action to dismiss on the 


the authority of Cornelius Cotton Mills, 

4B. T. A. 255. ‘ 
Judgment will be entered under Rule 50, 
August 6, 1929. 





Sliding Scale for Sugar 
Opposed By Junior Owens 





Testifying before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance on proposed sliding-scale 
duties on sugar, August 8, Junior Owens, 
representative of the American bottlers 
of carbonated beverages, appeared in op- 
position to the proposed sliding scale. 

Due to a typographical error in the 
account published in the United States 
Daily of August 9, a paragraph review- 
ing Mr. Owens’ testimony read as fol- 
lows: “Opposition to sliding-scale duties 
was expressed by junior owners for the 
American bottlers of carbonated bever- 
ages.” 











Govern- | 


scrapped — “thrown in the graveyard,” | 
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YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
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(CAPITAL EXPENDITURES: Improvements, Replacements and Repairs: 
4 Factory Alterations Suggested by Government Authorities Supervising 
War Work: Continuance of Use.—Factory alterations requested by Gov- 
ernment authorities supervising war work of the petitioner which did not 
increase the. efficiency or value of the factory, but which have been con- 
tinued in use, held: To constitute capital expenditures.—Parkersburg Tron 
& Steel Co. v. Commissioner. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 
1377, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 10, 1929. 

EDUCTIONS: Losses: Abandoned Property: Scrapped Machinery Used 

in War Work.—Cost of machinery and equipment, purchased by peti- 
tioner in 1918 and used solely in the prosecution of war work under con- 
tracts with the Government, which was scrapped in the same year imme- 
diately upon termination of that work and the cancellation of the contracts, 
held: Deductible as a loss sustained during the taxable year.—Parkersburg 
Iron & Steel Co. v. Commissioner. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index 
Page 1377, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 10, 1929. 

EDUCTIONS: Ordinary and Necessary Business Expense: Removal of 

Engine in Factory.—The cost of removal of an engine from on® part of 
a factory to another, held: Deductible as an ordinary and necessary _busi- 





ness expense.—Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co. v. Commissioner. (Board 
of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1377, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 
10, 1929. 

AIN OR LOSS: Determination: Factors.—The decisive factor in the 


determination of whether one derives a gain or sustains a loss in a 
particular transaction is the consideration received for parting with the 
subject matter—Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co..v. Commissioner. (Board of 
Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1377, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 10, 
1929. 

NVESTED CAPITAL: Reduction or Impairment: Tentative Tax.—lIn- 
vested capital may not be reduced by use of a tentative tax in comput- 
ing earnings available for a. distribution—Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co. v. 


Commissioner. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1377, Col. 1 
(Volume IV). August 10, 1929. : 
OSSES: Losses Sustained by Corporations: Use of Liberty Bonds at 


Par in Payment of Dividends: Market Value Below Par.—Where 
Liberty Bonds, purchased at par, were used by the petitioner at their par 
value in payment of dividends, the market price then being less than par, 
held: Petitioner sustained no loss, the market price of the bonds being 
immaterial—Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co. v. Commissioner. (Board of Tax 
Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1377, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 10, 1929. 

— —sS - 

No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

















Problems Discussed in Assessment of Tax 
In Cases of Corporation Reor ganization 


Solution Simplified By Prompt Submission of Complete 
Evidence, Says Internal Revenue Specialist. 





By GEORGE ROGERS, | produce evidence. Compliance with such 
| Office of Peel Rouen, Bureau of | requirement will not only sustain the 
nternal Revenuc. . . 

In an article entitled “An Open Letter | burden of proof imposed upon the tax- 
to the American Taxpayer” published | Payer but will also facilitate the dispo- 
in the January 19, 1929, issue of the | Sition of the case within the short pe- 
Saturday Evening Post, Henry Herrick | 
Bond, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- | 275 of the revenue act of 1928. 
ury, dislosed to the public the purpose| The first element to be considered is 
|of the Treasury to remove the income the plan of reorganization. The language 
|tax from the realm of litigation and to} of the various subsections of section 112 
confine the solution of its problems, in| of the revenue act of 1928 clearly recog- 
so far as possible, to the administrative | nizes that such an important step as the 
unit intrusted with its enforcement. The| reorganization of a corporation, with its 
|advantages of administrative solution|consequent shifting of stockholders’ 
both to the taxpayer and the Govern-| equities, is, or should be, carefully 
;ment were fully set forth. The article | planned. Every competent adviser writes 
pointed out to the taxpayer his part in| the plan of reorganization into the cor- 
the program therein outlined in the fol-| porate records in some manner or other. 
lowing paragraph: | The plan may be incorporated in one or 
| “Practically every claim of additional|™more letters addressed by an officer to 
ltax starts with an examination of your|the board of directors or stockholders 
|books and records by a revenue agent.|0f the corporation or corporations pro- 


} 
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Business Conditions 


| Debits to Individual Accounts Show ‘ 


Reduced Volume of Business Turnover 


| Production of Steel, Coal and Oil Continues on High Level 


In Week Ending August 3. 


week ended August 3 as‘ reflected by 
debits to individual accounts was smaller 
than in the preceding week but substan- 


| tially greater than a year ago, it was 


stated August 9 by the Department of 
Commerce, in its weekly summary of do- 
mestic business conditions. 


The statement follows in full text: 
Activity in steel plants for this week 


| remained on the same high level which} 


| prevailed during the preceding week and 
was considerably higher than a year ago. 


ing the latest reported week showed 
gains over both the previous week and 
| the corresponding period of 1928. 
Crude petroleum output eontinued to 
| reflect increases over both prior periods. 
| The receipts of cotton into sight were 
slightly lower than a year ago. Re- 
ceipts of cattle and hogs at primary mar- 
kets showed gains over a year ago. 


Distribution of goods through primary | 





channels, as reflected by freight-carload- | 


ings covering the latest reported week, 





The volume of money turnover in the! was substantially greater than at this 


time last year. 
The general index of wholesale prices 


showed a decline from the preceding 
week and was still below the level which 
prevailed a year ago. Prices for cotton 


| averaged higher than in the preceding 


week but were lower than last year, 
while iron and steel prices, showing no 
change from the preceding week, aver- 
aged higher than a year ago. 


Interest rates on both time and call 


|funds averaged higher than in either 


‘The production of bituminous coal dur-|the previous week or the same period 


of 1928. Bank loans and discounts were 
higher than in either prior period. The 


| Federal reserve ratio showed a decline 


from the preceding week but was higher 
than a year ago. 

Prices for stocks averaged higher 
than in either period while bond prices, 
reflecting higher interest rates, showed 
declines from both the preceding week 
and the corresponding period of last 
year. Business failures were less num- 
erous than in the corresponding period 


‘Sof 1928. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 
(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-25=100). 


Aug. July July July Aug. July July July 
3 27 20 13 3 28 21 14 

1929. 1929. 1929. 1929. 1928. 1928. 1928. 1928. 

PMOBOL OOOTELIONS. ........0.cccccdce 126.3 126.3 125.0 122.4 95.0 93.0 91.0 93.0 
| Bituminous-coal production........ eeu es 97.3 944 968 89.9 92.0 88.7 883 
| Petroleum production (daily av.):.. ..... 139.1 138.9 138.8 115.4 1145 115.3 1148 
Freight-car loadings............... sae 112.5 111.0 109.4 107.8 107.8 106.9 
| Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.)... ..... 156.0 158.1 145.9 124.3 198.0 416.2 128.38 
SITIOS. <0.0;0 oro. se a tnidweenee e.... 874.9 229.1 207.6 313.0 290.5 285.8 179.2 
| Cotton receipts...............00.. 42 227 208 381 6.0) /200° O36 ‘Som 
PGES FOCSIPGS. .. 2. cc cccccccceces ei 83.2 75.0 75.3 744 73.7 113.0 87.7 
| Wee Ore. © WHERE... cccccccscs ; 100.0 100.7 90.7 884 915 97.7 99.2 
| Hog receipts wie eh wa ae we Comers * 76.7 764. 84.3 643 $06 22 -TWa 
| Price cotton middlings............. 69.5 68.8 170.6 67.6 73.2 776 77.9 80.9 
| Price iron and steel, composite..... 88.6 88.6 88.7 88.7 844 845 843 84.2 
| Copper, electrolytic, price ........ . 129.0 1329.0 129.0 105.1 105.1 105.1 105.1 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) ........ 98.6 99.2 98.8 98.1 99.7 99.9 99.9 99.3 
Cr OMOMES ..... 5. cuccsceens 137.4 138.0 143.6 121.6 118.9 112.1 128.4 1303 
Bank loans and discounts.......... 136.5 135.8 135.2 135.3 126.9 125.6 126.0 126.7 
Interest rates, call money.......... 242.4 206.1 230.3 209.1 160.6 133.3 136.4 160.6 

| Business failures...............0.. 100.5 98.3 92.4 108.1 104.2°> 87.5 104.7 114.5 
PRs sev scce sna sch ceeecave 290.4 289.1 289.9 284.5 195.0 194.3 191.4 . 192.0 
Bond prices..... S655 Oho .¢ 9 eee 103.8 104.1 104.2 104.2 107.0 108.3 107.4 108.1 
Interest rates, time money......... * 197.1 182.9 180.0 171.4 137.1 137.1 187.1 137.1 
Federal reserve ratio.............. 96.0 964 95.2 942 885 902 89.7 87.6 
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Senator Walsh Urges Farmers to Demand 
Low Tariff and Export Debenture Plan 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


reductions substantial increases upon ma- | 
chines, radio sets, victrolas, steel prod- | 


ucts, automobiles, pianos, and other 


highly wrought and valuable commodi- | 
i . |change. To force far western farm prod- 


ties. 

In conclusion, let me discuss the pend- 
ing tariff bill. 
least, a farmer’s tariff bill. 


It will be, in name at'! of 
: eee oe His political | perishability factors. ‘ 
riod of limitations prescribed by section spokesmen will write every line of it and| rates are levied will, without helping the 


consequently, must purchase from Can- 
ada and Cuba. Compared with the total 
domestic consumption, this volume is in- 
significant, and really calls for no tariff 


ucts upon these consumers is impossible, 
because of prohibitive freight rates and 
Whatever tariff 


| approve every proposed duty. They have| farmer, punish these consumers by add- 


the deciding votes. 


They can pass or] ing the duties to the costs of what they 


defeat this or any other tariff bill. Why| need to support their very life. 


the recently aroused interest 
| farmer in the tariff? Was it not largely 
| because no less a political leader than 
President Hoover said, “An adequate 
| tariff is the foundation of farm relief”? 
| Of course, it was said in a campaign 
when farm relief was a fancied campaign 


of the| 


Second. Canada will be prompted to 
| retailiation if we succeed in destroying 
the natural market of her farmers along 
the international border south of Quebec 
and Montreal. It can not be too often 
reiterated, Canada is our best customer. 
We send her about double the value of 


necessity. But, nevertheless, that fallacy goods we buy of her and more even than 


has produced the present tariff debacle | she imports from Great Britain. 
Do not such statements | volume of business 


in the Congress. 
| indicate that the farmer can be benefited 
through the tariff? 


the farmer to infer from such statements | to this country of farm products. 


| 


In this 
which we sell her is 
included seven per cent more of cotton 


Is it not natural for| and textiles zlone than all her shipments 


Are 


You receive from him a carbon copy of | posed to be affected, or found in resolu- 
}his report, and in this he indicates in 


It is at this point that you ought to be- 
stir yourself to produce all the avail- 
able evidence and conyince the agent of 
‘nis error, if he is in ‘error. Too often 
| the case drags on from one conference 
to another in the field, later in Washing- 
ton, then before the special advisory 
committee, and ultimately before the 
| Board of Tax Appeals. At each confer- 
; ence the taxpayer brings in a little more 
evidence, and it is only when his case 
is about to be tried before the tax board 
that he really makes an earnest en- 
deavor to marshal all of his facts. If 
he had made the same endeavor at the 


pense for attorneys and accountants and 
years of delay and uncertainty. There- 
fore I appeal to you to cooperate with 
us by producing all of your evidence 
and facts when the revenue agent makes 
his examination.” 


| 
| Criticism Is Applied 


1 


|Generally and Specifically 


ant Secretary apply to every income-tax 
case; they are especially pertinent, how- 


organization of corporations. The solu- 


detail every item on which he differs | 
|from the statements in your tax return. | 


outset he would have saved himself ex- | 


tions or motions of directors’ or stock- 
holders’ meetings. 1t may be embodied 
in contracts between stockholders of ex- 
isting corporations and promotors of 
proposed corporations. Frequently the 
plan is carefully drawn, printed, and 
mailed to all interested: parties. More 
often than otherwise the plan includes, 
in addition to a statutory reorganization, 
taxable transactions such as outright 
sales,.the distribution of ordinary divi- 
dends, or’ liquidations. In any event, 
copies or statements of the plan of re- 
| organization should be submitted by the 
taxpayer, in detail. 





‘Evidence Is Required 
|On Putting Plan in Effect 


| ‘The second element of interest in re- 
|organization cases is, of course, the 
| methd pursued in carrying the plan into 
leffect. Obviously the statute contem- 
| plates that the plan of reorganization will 
{dence be presented showing exactly the 
|manner in which the plan was executed. 
!Carporate records ordinarily disclose 
these facts. Motions or resolutions of 


jauthorizing one or more steps of the 
| proposed plan, conveyances executed pur- 


ever, in their application to the class of | suant thereto, receipts, old and new stock | Congress in both political parties, 
income-tax cases which involve the re-| certificates, opening entries, and similar | gardless of their 


| corporate memoranda constitute material 


| be followed, yet it is necessary that evi- | 


ithat definite benefits will accrue to him| we to engage now in a vain attempt to 
| by levying high duties on farm products? | help the western farmer to retain a les-, 
The situation today in Congress is that | ser volume af business than Canada con- 
farm products can have any rate levied | tributes to the cotton growers of the 
that may be suggested. | South? a ; 

The Representatives in Congress from Third. The farmer will be injured, di- 
the manufacturing sections will oppose} rectly and indirectly. The increased 
nothing remotely hinted to be politically | rates will temporarily act as a soothing 
soothing to the farmer. Cui bono? That} sirup, but in the end will actually lessen 
is inconsequential! Will not the political| his argument for real relief. He will be 
spokesmen, if farm rates are increased,|on the defensive. 

; vate popi 

be able to present to the distressed Sia cettaiiiey Deis 


farmer a long list of “increases”? And 
\Is Recommended 


will not the industrial and administra- 

tion forces be able to show tnat these in- , 

creases have removed the argument for| If I understand the farmer’s strongest 
a farm debenture, because of the enact-|@ppeal and surest operative measure In 
| ment of a tariff bill that has at last sat-|the way of relief demanded because of 
|isfactorily adjusted tariff rates by levy-|What he calls the tariff inequalities be- 
ing duties in such increases that the ta-|tween him and other producers, it is the 
bles which heretofore showed that the | £0-called debenture plan. Whatever log- 
farmer’s tariff benefits, (the rates on his| ical iment ee for Se ee is 

. 3) wer + rj | reason 0 e ineffectiveness o e ta 

promucts) Sees as, wt Berne Son ae | to serve the farmer with benefits and be- 


rates bestowed on manufactured com- ie! . n 
modities no 'onger show that out-of-|cause of the tariff’s effectiveness in be- 
parity condition? Why be concerned | Stowing benefits upon manufactures that 


| with more than the parallel column of | the farmer -nust purchase. 
figures comprising agricultural rates?| Even opponents of the debenture ad- 


| The farmer is not expected to be an ana-| mit it “will do the work” of bestowing 


Manifestly the remarks of the Assist-| the corporation or corporations affected,! lyst of tables and able to discover the | financial relief, so why seek to befog the 


difference between effective and ineffec- | issue for him? Is not the farmer in 
ltive duties. Will not all members of | Searching for real relief in an immeas- 
re-|urably stronger position if he takes the 
| following courses: 


their| First. Opposes all excessive and inde- 


final attitude toward 


point to 


| 30 Fed. (2d) 522; Blair v. W. G. Ragley | 


Proper adjustments of invested capital | 


ground that no deficiency has been de- | 
termined for that year, is granted upon | 


tion of such cases can be arrived at cor-| evidence of which the taxpayer should 
rectly only through a complete and de-; supply verified copies. New articles of 
‘tailed disclosure of all the pertinent | incorporation, or amendments to existing 
facts of the case, no matter how minute | articles, showing the business of the cor- 
they appear to be. Frequently cases| poration, its authorized classes of stock 
jare reviewed by the general counsel! and the voting rights of the holders of 
wherein the files show that the facts|each class are also material. The tax- 
were but partially disclosed to the reve-| payer should submit a detailed state- 
fue agent, after which the various|ment as to the events which actually 
phases of the case were one by one am-/| transpired, showing their chronological 
plified as the case progressed through | order, the parties thereto, and their 
conferences in the field, in the Income relative place in the reorganization plan. 
Tax Unit at Washington, and‘in one or! With this evidence before him, the 
|more divisions of the General Counsel’s | revenue agent can proceed to obtain such 
| Office. |further data as he feels neecssary to 
Section 112(a) of the revenue act of| complete the history of the case, and to 
| 1928 provides that upon the sale or ex-| formulate his opinion as to the tax lia- 
!change of property the entire amount | bility of the individual or corporation 
|of gain or loss shall be recognized ex-| involved. Subsequent conferences, i 
| cept as thereinafter provided. Some of | granted, may be confined to the taxable 
| the remaining subsections of section 112| effect of the transactions rather than 
| provide that an individual may receive | spent 





in the discussion and, considera- | 


| the tariff bill, proudly 


speeches and votes for “increases” to the | fensible tariff rates. 


| farmer? 


Increases Will Not 
Benefit Farmers 

I repeat “Cui bono”? The answer can 
be read in the faces and attitude of the 


| 


Second. Opposes protection to trust- 


| controlled business. 


political representatives of the manufac- | 


|turing centers. Their willingness, their 
|eagerness, their insistence and enthusi- 
asm for farm “increases” speak volumes. 
‘They know the worthlessness of these 
|gestures. Well they know ‘that the 
farmer can not, under any known eco- 
| nomic law, receive any appreciable bene- 
fit from these increases. He already has 
| high duties on everything he produces; 
all that he asked for was given him in 
| 1922. His present duty on wool is 40 per 
; cent to 80 per cent ad valorem; on wheat 
nearly 50 per cent; and correspondingly 
high on flax and sugar and citrus fruits— 


Third. Insists upon the strict appli- 


ication of a tariff formula based upon 


the honest difference in the cost of unit 
production here and abroad in compar- 
able commod:ties. 

Fourth. Insists upon the abolition of 
log-rolling tariff making, in which he has 
been a cat’s-paw for every past tariff bill 
which has had the sanction of the farm- 
ers, who have never failed to give the 
necessary votes to support “high” pro- 
tection.: 

Fifth. Disavows any claim to or bene- 
fits in the protective system, seeking and 
accepting no shadow-boxing rates but 
determinedly insisting upon the deben- 
ture as the only fair way of compen- 
sating him for the economic disadvan- 
tages he suffers due to the natiogally 


| stock or securities in an exchange car- 
| ried out in pursuance of a plan of reor- 
ganization without the recognition of 
gain or loss. Another subsection per- 
|mits a corporation a party to a reor- 
| ganization to receive, pursuant to a plan 
of reorganization, stock or securities in 
another corporation a party to the reor- 
ganiZation without the recognition of 
gain or loss. It is a well-established 
rule of law that the taxpayer who claims 
| the benefit of statutes relieyvng him from 
'the imposition of a tax (such as the 
| subsections just mentioned) must as- 
sume the burden of proving by clear 
| and convincing evidence that his case 
falls within the terms of those statutes. 
| This principle is frequently overlooked 
hy the taxpayer, especially at the in- 


tion of new evidence not previously sub- 
mitted. Other advantages resulting from 
|this precedure were detailed in the ar- 
| ticle of Assistant Secretary Bond and 
need not be repeated here. 

| If the taxpayer appeals an adverse ad- 
| ministrative decision to the Board of Tax 
| Appeals, a complete report materially as- 
sists in the presentation of the case. The 
| best recent illustration of the imnortance 
j}of detail is the decision of the Board of 
Tax Apneals in the case of the Taylor 
Oil & Gas Co. v. Commissioner (15 B. 
T. 609). In that case there was pre- 
sented a'complete record of the corpo- 
| rate resolutions resulting in the transac- 
|tion reviewed; the case turned upon the 





ticular of one resolution of the stock- 


construction of those documents, in par- | 


all of which duties are at times effective. 
Yet no period for the farming industry 
has been so disastrous as the past seven 
years. If the increases of 1922 brought 
injury rather than benefit, how are addi-| 
tional “increases” in 1929 to help? Now, |} 
I ask, not “Cui bono”? but “Cui malo”? 
| Here are the evil consequences: 


accepted protective tariff policy applica- 
ble in the main to industry. If he de- 
clines the appeals to experiment with 
the plausible curatives of tariff increased 
rates he will be the sooner able to make 
his position of inequality fully under- 
stood, and the hour of his convalescence 
will be nearer. The farmer should turn 


| First. Increased duties on many food| with indignation’ upon the “medicine 
products will, as I have pointed out here-| men” who offer him “rates” (tariff 
tofore, increase the cost of living to the| rates). He, above all men, ought to be 


poor industrial and nonindustrial work- 
ers of those sections of the country 
| which, at certain seasons of the year and | 
| because of geographical location, do not 
produce sufficient farm products and, | 


suspicious and demand the “medicine” 
that will “do the work.” ; 

It seems to me that such a course, in 
view of the farmer’s support of high 
protection, might ultimately triumph. 
Because of the views heretofore out- 
lined, I, of course, can not follow him 





will be possible more completely to 


ception of his case. There are, however, | holders. : 

|in eVery organization certain elements! If all pertinent facts in reorganiza- 

|concerning which the examining agent| tion cases are fully disclosed to the ex- 

; may properly require the taxpayer to| amining revenue agent at the outset, it 
\ 


achieve the goal indicated by the As- 


sistant Secretary “to administer the in- | 


|come tax law within the confines of our 
own department.” 





into a course of action which has ad- 
mittedly all the evils of the protective 
system and is alone undertaken and jus- 


| tified as an offset to these evils, 
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Railroads 


Perishables Carried 


By High-speed Trains 
On British Railways 


Meat, Vegetables and Fruit 
Distributed Over Country | 
By Fast Freight Travel- 
ing at Night. 


British railways have increased the | 
speed of the freight services, many rail- | 
roads maintaining overnight service from 
West England, Wales, and Scotland to | 
London, it is stated in advices from 
Alfred Nutting, of the Consulate Gen- 
eral in London, made public August 9 
by the Department of Commerce. These 
express freight trains, composed of | 
vacuum-braked rolling stock and power- | 
ful engines, travel at high speeds with | 
non-stop intervals in some cases of 140 
miles. sf 

This improvement of freight service | 
is especially valuable in the transporta- | 
tion of chilled and frozen meat and fresh | 
fruits and vegetables. | 

Express Service Extended. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

An increasing number of express 
freight trains, composed of vacuum- 
braked rolling stock and powerful en- | 
gines, have been placed in night service 
between principal industrial centers, the 
trains traveling at high average speed 
with non-stop intervals in some cases of 
over 140 miles. The policy of quick 
transit insuring next-day deliveries ‘is 
being extended continually. 

On one system, 70 express freight 
trains are run every night to and from 
the west of England, South Wales, West | 
Midlands and the North of England. On 
another system a general speeding up, 
amounting to about 30 to 40 minutes 
per train, has been achieved. 

This improvement covers a large pro- 
portion of the principal trains of the | 
entire system. In addition to this gen- 
eral acceleration of transit, new serv- | 
ices have ben introduced between impor- 

| 

Traffic collected in the afternoon or | 

| 





tant industrial areas. 

early evening in Glasgow and other | 

towns in Scotland, is delivered to Lon- | 

don traders early the following morn- | 

ing, and similar prompt delivery is made | 

between other points. | 
Quick Transit Successful. 

The services to and from Liverpool | 
have proved of considerable value, a} 
special feature being the conveyance of | 
chilled and frozen meat to all parts of 
the country. To meet the demands of 
seasonal traffic, such as fruit, potatoes, | 
meat and fish, the regular fast freight 
trains are frequently augmented by ex- | 
press services to London for early de- 
livery to the markets; refrigerator vans 
are provided for the conveyance of im- 
ported meat from Liverpool, Birkenhead 
and Southampton. 

A recent innovation in freight traffic 
working has been the publication by the 
companies of freight. train times, either | 
in the form of a published time-table 
or by direct advice of the times of the 
principal trains (express freight) to the 
traders in various areas; these tables 
indicate the latest hours at which con- | 
signments can be accepted at the send- 
ing station and when they will be nor- | 
mally available for delivery at their 
destination. 


Alternative Plan of Duties 
On Sugar to Be Presented 





[Continued from Page 1.) 

too high in the revision of the tariff 
and that there is a grave danger of pos- | 
sible elimination in the pending tariff 
bill of the flexible tariff provisions made | 
by the House was given in an oral state- | 
ment by Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, | 
on August 9. He said the retention of | 
the flexible tariff authority is vital’ and | 
that. its elimination would be “fatal.” 
He said, however, that he knew of oppo- | 
sition to it and that there is danger of 
attack upon it. He expressed the view 
that the flexible tariff provisions as they 
stand in the bill (H. R. 2667) as it passed 
the House should remain in the bill upon 
its final enactment. 

“There is a danger” he said, “that 
tariff in the revising may go to rates 
which are too high. I am strongly pro- 
tectionist in my views but protection al- | 
ways must be limited to the difference 
in cost of production at home and | 
abroad. My own opinion is that the} 
majority members of the Senate Com- | 
mittee on Finance, now working on the 
House bill, have this in mind. The| 
House bill, generally speaking, is too | 
high. The bill that the Senate Comaalt-| 
tee on Finance will bring back to the 
Senate, in my opinion, will be along the 
line of rates lower than in the bill as 
it passed the House. In that direction, 
within reasonable bounds, safety lies for 
the country as a whole and for the ma- 
jority party. I am saying this because 
it is not only borne out by history but 
because that is the reaction that I get in 
the country. 

“IT think there will be a tacit under- 
standing in the Senate that the tariff 
revision bill will not go into the next 
session of Congress. I believe the bill, 
by the very nature of tariff revision, 
will necessitate such consideration and 
deliberation as will carry it very close 
to the December session but I believe it 
will be passed and become law before 
the regular session of Congress begins 
on the first Monday or next December. 

Strong Opposition Foreseen. 

“There is one matter which I view 
with alarm, and that is a possibility of 
such opposition to the flexible tariff pro- 
visions in the bill as may defeat the very 
purpose of that authority. There is a 
very great danger of possible reneal of 
the flexible tariff provisions of the bill. 
I hope that no such repeal will be un- 
dertaken but I recognize the possibilty 
of it. I think the flexible tariff is vital 
to the administration o the tariff law. I 
think it would be fatal to repeal it. 

“It goes hand in hand with the tariff | 
board and the tariff commission which 
President Roosevelt sponsored and which | 
is the very child of progressiveness in 
the administration of the tariff. I think 
it would be a great mistake and a fatal | 
one to bring about the elimination of the 
flexible tariff so essential in our com-| 
merce with foreign countries.” 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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| still remain in the local markets. 


}manded by the local wool dealers. 
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Functions of the Secretary of Agriculture and His Assistants 


TH 


and cooperation with the States. 


E Department of Agriculture is charged with the work of fostering 
agriculture in all its phases and ramifications, including direct ‘activities 
First conceived in a suggestion of George 


Washington in 1793 that Congress should do something toward establish- 


Congress on May 15, 1862. 


Carpet-wool Stocks 


Are Low in China 


Foreign Relations Not to Hin- 
der Arrivals of New Clip. 


Stocks of carpet wools in Kalgan and 
Pactow, China, are very low and arrivals 
at Tientsin have been small, according 
to a radiogram just received by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from the Consul 
General at Tientsin. The full text of 
the Department’s statement follows: 

There is practically no Sining wool 
available and only odd lots of other wools 
The 
wool dealers in China are of the opinion 
that the present Chinese-Russian rela- 
tions will not seriously interfere with ar- 
rivals of the new wool clip in September, 
according to Mr. Gauss, 

Wool importing countries, other than 


|the United States, are showing little in- 


terest in Chinese wools. At the present 
time, sales of wool are hindered by the 
wide difference between offers from 
American buyers and the prices de- 
Cur- 
rent export quotations are 26 to 27 cents 
per pound for Sining wool in the grease, 
c. and f. New York, 22 to 23 cents for 
Yutze wool and 33 cents for Ball wool. 
Declared exports of carpet wools to the 
United States from Tientsin during July 
are reported by Consul General Gauss as 
follows: Carding wool 


and scoured 229,084 pounds; combing 
wool in the grease 206,772 pounds and 
washed 18,737 pounds. 


The flexible tariff provisions in the| the flexible tariff “is the most far-reach- 
bill were challenged on constitutional | ing transfer of the power of Congress 
grounds during the consideration of the|to the President that has ever been pro- 


pending bill in the House, 
tive Beck (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, for- 
mer Solicitor General of the 
States, in a speech on May 22. con- 


Representa- | posed in Congress.” 


Mr. Beck said the flexible tariff pro- 


United | vision, if enacted, would ultimately be 


submitted to the Supreme Court of the 


in the grease! 
1,591,893 pounds, washed 120,551 pounds | 


ment of an office to promote agriculture, and first organized in 1836 without 
definite authority of law as an agricultural division of the Patent Office 
there was finally set up an independent agricultural service by Act of 


| Sale of American Autos | 


Extended to New Caledonia | 


Arrangements have been completed for 


the distribution of two popular low- | United States who are making a “good Inspectors Must . Issue Copies 
|will” visit inspecting roads in various 
}Latin American countries. 


priced Ameican automobiles in the is- 
land of New Caledonia, a possession of 
France in the Western Pacific, the As- | 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Sydney, 
| Australia, Chas. F. Baldwin has informed 
| the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
| lows: 

To the present time, French motor 
cars have been used almost exclusively 


|on this island, where about 1,000 passen- 


The Secretary of Agriculture supervises and controls the Department's 


affairs and formulates the general pol 
covering a wide variety of functions. 


icies of the many bureaus and offices 
Under his direct supervision are his 


immediate office, the offices of the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, the 


Director of Extension Work, the Dire 


ctor of Scientific Work, the Director 


of Regulatory Work, the Director of Information and the Director of Per- 
sonnel and Business Administration. He is also an ex-officio member of the 


newly created Federal Farm Board. 


Sound Effects to Be Used 
In Films on Agriculture 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


The party, it was explained, will first 
go to the Second Pan American Highway 
Congress at Panama, to Rio de Janeiro, 
from there to Buenos Aires by boat, to 
Santiago, to Valparaiso, up the western 


|coast of South America by boat, stopping 


at the seaports along the route, and back 
to Panama and then to the United States. 
Five new pictures, it was announced, 


‘(Farm Ceetiindehin 
To Be Safeguarded 


Free from Alterations 


| ———_—_— 


| To safeguard the public from altera- 


tions of copies of certificates issued by | 
| 


|the Farm Products Inspectors for the 
|purpose of deceiving buyers as .to the 
true grade or condition of the products, 
the Department of Agriculture arimounced 
|on August 8 that it had given orders to 
its inspectors that no certificate shall be 


| 
}issued which contains any change, era- | 


| ger cars and trucks are operated and the | are to made of the World Poultry Con- | sure or alteration. 


| French product has enjoyed an important 


|gress to be held in London next year. 


| The full text of the Department’s 


price advantage because of the prefer- | There willvalso be about a dozen other | Statement follows: 


|ential tariff. The two companies which 
}are now acting as dealers in the Ameri- 
|can cars believe the established reputa- 
| tion of these cars and the improvements 
|}of new models will enable them to com- 
| pete effectively with French makes, de- 
| spite the price differential. 


The demand for motor vehicles in New | 


Calendonia is naturally limited, but a 
project to develop further the natural 
|resources of the island has been pre- 


| pared by its Governor who is en route to | 


| France, where, it is understood, the pro- 
ject will be placed before the colonial 
authorities. If it is approved, an influx 
of new capital into the island is expected 
jand new demands for motor vehicles 
should result. 


Authority to Purchase 
Telephone Company Asked 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
| graph Company has applied to the Inter- 


of the Fern Creek Telephone Company 
located in Jefferson County, Ky., con- 
sisting principally of its telephone ex- 





curred with Representative Crisp (Dem.),| United States for passing upon its con-|change located in Fern Creek, Ky., and 
of Georgia, in expressing the belief that! stitutionality, 


jall exchange lines connected therewith, 


state Commerce Commission for author- | 
ity to purchase the telephone properties | 


janimal projects. 

Other subjects will be gardening, 
|home-improvement, country homes in- 
|cluding housekeeping, forestry, road- 
| building, marketing, including cvopera- 
tive marketing, fox-farming, fur indus- 
try, and predatory animals 

Among the road building pictures, the 
Department said, will be those showing 
{low cost road surface untreated, low cost 
road surface treated, and modern con- 
crete pavement construction. 

The Department, it was announced, is 
|just completing a picture on burning in 
the Southeast. The purpose of this mo- 
tion picture is to overcome the habit of 
burning pine forrests of the South. Ofher 
forrestry pictures are to show how to 
grow and harvest wood lands, and meth- 
ods of preventing forrest fires. 


it was announced on August 9. No toll 
property is included in the proposed sale 

At the present time, the application 
states, the Southern Bell company has 
no telephone exchange in the village of 
Fern Creek, but by reason of its close 
proximity to the City of Louisville, the 
community is now being served from the 
company’s Louisville exchange. 

The application has been docketed as 
Finance Docket No. 7766, 





| Several instances have come to the at- 


|tention of the United States Department | 


{of Agriculture in which copies of cér- 


|tificates issued by ‘the Farm Products | 


|Inspectors of the Bureau of Agricultural 

Economies have been altered for the pur- 
| pose of deceiving buyers as to the true 
grade or condition of the products, The 
|evidence in one case has already: been 
| transmitted to the Department of Justice 
\for prosecution and the Department of 
| Agriculture will investigate vigorously 
} every such case which comes to its ate 
tention. 


To safeguard the public from this par- 
ticular fraud, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has given orders to its inspectors 
| that no certificate shall be issued which 
| contains any change, erasure or altera- 
tion in the grade statement or in the 
figures showing the numbers. or. per- 
centages of defects. Buyers are requested 
to note carefully any evidence ,of., era- 
sure or change in any essential part of 
*the certificates forwarded by sellers and 
to notify the department immediately of 
any apparent change. A carbon copy of 
every certificate issued is on file in the 
| Washington office of the bureau. 
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Public Utilities 


Bellefonte Central to Issue Bonds 
To Finance Program of Expansion 


Line to Be Extended, Branch Purchased, and Additional 
Betterments to Be Provided. 


Issuance of $200,000 in first mort- 
gage 6 per cent, 20 years sinking- 
fund gold bonds, by the Bellefonte 

‘Central Ruilroad Co. has*just been 
authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The bonds are to be sold at. not 
less than 90 per cent of par and 
accrued interest. The proceeds will 

“be used for construction of an ex- 
tension of the applicant’s line, for 
the acquisition of the Fairbrook 
branch of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and for additions and. better- 
ments, 

Publication of the order-was be- 
gun in the issue of August 9. The 
full text proceeds: 


Geoghegan, who at the time of the 
hearing was a stockholder, director, and 
officer of the applicant, and testified that 





he held proxies representing a majority 
in amount of the outstanding capital 
stock, objects to the sale of the bonds 
upon the terms proposed by the applicant 
and also to their being issued pursuant to 
the proposed mortgage. He alleges that 
the board of directors has made an im- 
provident contract for the sale of the 
bonds which will impose additional bur- 
dens upon the applicant that are not jus- 
| tified. He contends that the bonds can 
be disposed of according to his plan, 
namely, to borrow from banks at Belle. 
fonte and State College a_ total of 
$60,000 to be collaterally secured by the 
pledge of an equal amount of the pro- 
posed bonds, to sell in one block $60,000 
of the bonds at 90 and accrued interest, 
and to sell the remaining bonds at 9814 
and accured interest in communities 
along the applicant’s line. Testimony was 
introduced to show that this plan might 
be feasible. He does not ask that the ap- 
plication be denied, but that we author- 
ize the issue of the bonds with such 
modifications and conditions, requiring 
as a condition the elimination of the op- 
tion to be given the bankers to purchase 
1,000 shares of treasury stock, as the 
record warrants. The applicant states | 
that the pian proposed by Geoghegan 
is unacceptable to it and asks that it be 
authorized to issue the bonds in accord- 
ance with the terms of its application, as 


Calendar 
of the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 








No,, 22491.—National Publishers Association, 
Inc., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al., is assigned for 
hearing September 9, at. New York, be- 
fore Examiner Koebel. 

No. 22341.—Manufacturers Association of 
Chicago Heights et al. v. Alton & Eastern 
Railroad Company et al., assigned for 
September 10, at Chicago, before Exam- 
iner Kettler, cancelled. 

No. 2281 et al.—Such fourth section depar- 
tures as may exist in any of the rates 
involved will be considered in this com- 
plaint. Therefore, carriers whose rates 
do not conform with the provisions of the | 
fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act, but are protected by applica- | 
tions filed with the Commission on or 
before February 17, 1911, which have not} 





been passed upon, will be expected at the| 
hearing to furnish in connection with 
their testimony the numbers of the ap-| 
plications upon which they rely for re- 
lief, together with the name of the car- 
rier or agent by whom the same were filed, | 
and to present such justifications as may | 
exist for the continuance of such depar- | 
tures. Assigned for hearing September | 
10, at Cincinnati, before Examiner Olen- | 
tine. | 

No. 19734.—Sinclair Refining Company v.| 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway Com- | 
pany et al., assigned for September 9, at 
New York, before Examiner Koebel, is 
cancelled and reassigned for further hear- | 
ing on September 16, Houston, Tex., be- 
fore Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
Ames. 

No. 22329.—Ohmer Fare Register Company 
v. The Ann Arbor Railroad Company et 
al., assigned for September 20, 1929, at! 
Dayton, Ohio, before Examiner Paulson, | 
cancelled. 

No. 22251.—The Wander Company v. Aber- 
deen and Rockfish Railroad Company et 
al,, assigned for September 4, at Chicago, 
Tll,, cancelled and reassigned for hearing 
September 24, at Chicago, before Exam- 
iner Kettler. 

No. 22109.—Rates on sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and chert within the State of South 
Carolina, assigned for September 18, at 
Columbia, S. C., before Examiner Hurley, 
postponed, and reassigned for hearing 
October 9, at Columbia, before Examiner 
Hurley. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3284.—Iron and steel articles from points | 
in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri 
to points in Iowa and Missouri; Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3284.— | 
First supplemental order, iron and steel 
articles from points in Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Missouri to points in Iowa and 
Missouri, assigned for-oral argument on 
October 16, at Washington, D. C., before 
Division 2. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
3323.—Classification of paints, varnishes 
and related articles, is assigned for hear- 
ing on October 22, Washington, D. C., be- 

fore Examiner Glenn. 








Intervention Allowed | 


InN. Y.C. Application 


Minority Group of Big Four) 
Stockholders to Participate. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced, August 9, that it has granted 
authority to the Protecti- e Committee of | 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company common stock- 
holders to intervene in the proceedings 
pursuant to the application of the New 
York Central Railroad Company to as- 
sume the obligation and liability of se- 
curities of the Big Four Railroad. 

In its application in Finance Docket 
No. 7744, the New York Central has 
asked the Commission for authority to 
assume the obli¢ations of the Big Four in 
order to further its unification plan for 
the New York Central System. 

The Protective Committee, the Com- 
mission has ordered, will be treated as a 
party to the proceedings. A copy of the 
intervening petition and of the Commis- 
sion’s order has been ordered served 
upon the avnlicant, and the Governors of 








| 





the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, C°io, In- 
didna, Illinois, Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia, 


it is the only application that is be- 
fore us, 

The applicant originally filed, but sub- 
sequently withdrew, an application for 
authority to issue bonds substantially 
conforming to the plan submitted by 
Geoghegan. It was testified that the ap- 
plicant contemplated placing the bonds 
locally, but because of pressing obliga- 
tions incurred and to be incurred in con- 
nection with the construction of the ex- , 
tension and the purchase of the Fair- 
brook branch it was necessary for it to 
have a firm commitment for the disposi- 
tion of ‘the bonds. The offer which the 
applicant proposes to accept was the 


| only one made to it, and it feels that if 


any change is required to be made in 
the terms of the offer of the bankers it 
would result in the withdrawl of the 
offer. 


Plan Was Withdrawn 
For New Proposals 


The Pennsylvania intervened for the 
purpose of »rotecting its unliquidated 
elaim for moneys it alleges will be due 
to it upon the adoption of a permanent 
basis of divisions and asks that any au- 
thority granted’ to the applicant be con- 
ditioned upon its giving the Pennsylva- 
nia a bond for the payment of all moneys 
now due and which shall appear to be 
due when the cases involving divisions 
are determined, or that a sufficient sum 
from the proceeds of the proposed bonds 
be placed in a fund to protect its claim. 
The Pennsylvania claims that the 
amounts due it from the applicant rep- 
resent more than an ordinary debt, cit- 
ing cases in support of its contentions, 
and urges that it is entitled to have the 
protection asked. The applicant con- 
tends that we are without power to im- 
pose in our order authorizing the issue 
of the bonds a condition such as the 
Pennsylvania asks. . 

The sale of the bonds as proposed 
would give the applicant $180,000 to pay 
the cost of extending its line to Stover, 
and to reimburse the treasury for capi- 
tal expenditures heretofore made. The 
sale of the treasury stock pursuant to 
the terms of the option would produce 
from $12,500 to $20,000 additional. Upon 


| the basis of 90 and accrued interest for 


the bonds, the annual cost to the appli- 


| cant of the proceeds would be approxi- 


mately 6.944 per cent. Such cost may 
be increased somewhat should the bank- 


|ers exercise their option and purchase 


the treasury stock at a price less than 
its then market price. From an exhibit 
introduced by Geoghegan it appears that 
applicant’s capital stock sold on the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange between 
January 6 and October 11, 1928, at prices 
ranging from $17 to $24 a share. The 
applicant shows that as of January 15, 
1929, the bid price for its stock was $15 
a share and $18 was asked. Quotations 
as of a later date were not given. It 
would appear that whatever difference 
there may be between the price at which 
the stock is taken by the bankers, if 
they exercise their option, and the mar- 
ket price that the applicant could realize 
therefor, would in effect be equivalent 
to additional discount on the bonds and 
would affect the annual cost to the ap- 
plicant of the proceeds. From the show- 
ing made upon the record it appears 


| that the applicant has reasonable pros- 


pects of earning the interest and sink- 
ing-fund charges on the proposed bonds, 


Loss of Representation 
Weakens Second Sales Plan 


The procuring of the bank loans and 
the sale of the bonds locally as pro- 
posed by Geoghegan were conditioned 
upon his continuing active in the man- 
agement of the applicant, upon control 
being vested in the directors elected from 
citizens residing in the territory served 
by the railroad, and upon the bankers 
being permitted to nominate two mem- 
bers of the board of directors. At the 
annual meeting of the stockholders held 
on May 6, 1929, Geoghegan was not re- 
elected as a director, nor has he been 
reappointed to the office of traffic man- 
ager. These losses of representation on 
the board of directors and in the man- 
agenient of the applicant make it very 
uncertain whether or not Geoghegan’s 
plan for disposing of the bonds could 
be carried out. While the 1,000 shares 
of stock, for the purchase of which op- 
tions are to be given to the bankers 
purchasing applicant’s bonds, are shares 
of treasury stock actually issued prior 
to the effective date of section 20a and 
may be disposed of without our author- 


| ity, the use of the stock or the proceeds 


thereof as an inducement to the pur- 
chase of the proposed bonds is a matter 
over which we have jurisdiction in fixing 
the terms and conditions under which 
the bonds may be issued. Since it ap- 
pears, however, that the offer the ap- 
plicant has received for the bonds, in- 
cluding the options to purchase the stock, 
is the. only offer that has been made, we 
do not feel that we should impose a con- 
dition requiring the bonds to be sold 
without the options. We are concerned 
with the form and substance of the 
mortgage that the applicant may exe- 
cute only in so far as particular provi- 
sions thereof may have a bearing upon 
the findings which we must make to 
authorize the issue of bonds thereunder, 
While under the provisions of paragraph 
(3) of section 20a the power conferred 
upon us is broad as to- imposing condi- 
tions in orders granting applications filed 
under that section, the condition which 
the Pennsylvania would ‘have us impose 
concerns a matter that is not within our 
jurisdiction. 

We find that the issue by the applicant 
of $200,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
20-year sinking-fund gold bonds as afore- 
said (a) is for lawful objects within its 
corporate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which are mecessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with 
the proper performance by it of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
poses. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


BANKER 


Man, 35, now cashier bank million 
resources, desires change, more op- 
portunity, other lines’ considered, 
law and, A, J. B. graduate, experi- 
ence messenger to cashier, Address 
Box 400, The United States Daily. 
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Banking 


Revision Proposed 
Of German Finances 


| 


To Relieve Budget | Banking Dieniucees Also Are Employed, According to 


Program of Tax Reduction 

Is Advocated By Ministry, | 
Report on Reparations 

Indicates. 


Financial reorganization has been pro- 
posed by the Finance Ministry of Ger- 
many as a means of relieving budgetary 
difficulties, the Agent General for Repa- 
vations, S. Parker Gilbert, stated in his 
inter#m report covering the first nine 
months of the fifth annuity year. 

The full text of a section of the report 
dealing with financial reorganization 
follows: 

Whe German Government has recently 
taken a number of steps to relieve the 
situation, and has recognized in various 
official statements the necessity of far- 


reaching measures of reform. On May |- 


7, 1929, the Government issued a com- 
munique expressing the opinion that re- 
forms were necessary in the field of un- 
employment insurance, and it has since 
appointed a committee of inquiry which 
is expected to meet early in July and to 
accelerate its work in such a way that 
reform of the unemployment iffsurance 
law and administration may be effected 
by September. 
Bond Issue Proposed. 


To reduce the uncovered deficit in the | 
extraordinary budget and thereby relieve | 
the cash requirements of the Reich, the 
Finance Ministry, on May 5, proposed an 
internal bond issue and the sale of pref- | 





erence shares of the German Railway|system; and the three, taken together,| pressed recently by one of its officials, is | 


Company held by the Reich. On May | 
13 the Finance Minister, in asking the | 
Reichstag to’ approve these proposals, 
said, “We must put our house in order, | 
and I look upon the present bill as a first | 
step—and an‘ important step—in the di- | 
rection of order.” Both measures were | 
approved by Parliament, and the first} 
tranche of the bonds has already been 
issued. On May 14 the Finance Minister | 
stated to the budget committee of the 

‘ichstag that “after the conclusion of | 
the Paris negotiations the Reich Gov- | 
ernment will submit a comprehensive and 
organic programme on financial policy 
as a whole, which will be necessary in| 
any event without respect to the out-| 
come of these negotiations.” Later, on 
June 18, after the Experts’ Committee 
had reached a conclusion in Paris, the 
Minister indicated in a general way some 
of the elements of this programme. The | 
first point, he said, must be the clear- 
ing up of the budgetary position. The 
fundamental budget law shpuld be per- 
manently amended so as ‘to give the| 
Finance Ministry increased supervisory 
powers. When the foundations had been 
laid by reforming the cash position and 
eliminating the budgetary deficits, the 
1930-31 budget, the Minister believed, 
would raise the “question of a reorgan- 
ization of all our financial affairs,” and he 


| British foreign trade are described, and | 
|an account is given of the assistance) 


|to water transportation and the, inven: | 
tion of the steam locomotive—in other 


Bank of England Is Said to Control 





Review of Financin 
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the merchant bankers or acceptance| 
houses, the discount hovses, and. the 


joint-stock banks in’ the financing of | 


which the Government extends to the) 
foreign trade of the country through. the | 
operations of the Export Credits Guar-| 
anty Department. 

“In the preparation of this study Doc-} 


| tor Lee had the benefit of frequent con-| 


sultations with prominent British bank-| 
ers, all of whom offered valuable sugzes- | 
tions.” \| 

The full text of the report, which is| 
published by the Department: of Com-| 
merce as Trade Information Bulletin No. 
636, follows: ae 

In an industrial society—of which 
Great Britain is an outstanding example 
—it has frequently been noted that three 
main factors have contributed to ad 
have been mainly responsible for the 
creation of such a society. The first of 
these was the invention of power-driven | 
machinery and its application to manu- 
facturing, mining, and other industries.4 
The second ‘was the application of steam 


words, the application of the machine to| 
transportation. These two factors gave| 
rise to the industrial revolution, bringing | 
momentous changes in the economic life | 
of the British people.. The third factor 
was the creating of the modern credit 


have completely changed economic con- 


ditions. |‘above 


Credit System Used 


In Carrying on Trade \tral bank” the bank is able to take such | 


| 

Modern industry and trade are for the 
most part carried on, not by means of 
bank-note or specie payments, but by an 
elaborate credit system, In the United 
States as much as nineteen-twentieths of | 
all the payments made for all purposes 
are made by drawing checks on bank bal- 
ances, and without the use of cash. In 
Great Britain a somewhat smaller pro- 
portion of such payments is made. by 
check, but nearly all the large commer- 
cial transactions are settled that way.| 
The deposits against which these checks 
are drawn are created largely by credit, 

Without the development of a compre- 
hensive credit system the achievements 
of the industrial revolution would have 
comparatively limited effect upon world 
commerce. Capital and credit are essen- 
tial to the expansion of manufacturing 
and transportation enterprises, 
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available supplies of capital, banks have 


credit systems have been set up. ‘ 
With the availability of such credit 
supplies and with the certainty of obtain- 


ing loans, under normal conditions, On| 





added that, as already stated in his 
budget speech, he regarded the “reduc- 
tion of the aggregate burden of taxation 
as an urgent and essential requirement.” 
.The Minister then referred to some of the 
tax questions requiring consideration. If 
the burden of taxation for agriculture 


were to be lessened, he said, consideration | 


vwpould have to be given to the interest 
payments due to the Rentenbank, and 
to the State taxes on real estate, occu- 
pations, ete. As a pre-requisite to solv- 
ing the problem of these taxes, however, 
the, Minister emphasized the necessity 
of enacting the bills standardizing them, 
which were now before the Reichstag. 
Further, he proposed to submit a. bill 
settling all outstanding claims of the 


Federal States against the Reich. Lastly, | 


the Minister said, there was the question 
of a definitive financial settlement be- 
tween the Reich and the States and com- 
munes, “which is now to be taken in 
hand.” 


Finances Said to Be Sound. 


_The budgetary difficulties of the past 
six months, while they have shown the 


need of a clear and constructive financial | 
programme, have thrown no doubt on the! 


essential soundness of the finances of the 
Reich. The 1928-29 tax and administra- 
tive revenues taken together yielded a 


total of 9,650,000,000 reichsmarks, the | 


largest amount ever received; while for 
1929-30 the budget contemplates total rev- 
enues, after certain tax increases, of 
nearly 10,000,000,000 of reichsmarks, 
which is over 2,000,000,000 more than the 
revenues of 1924-25, the year in which 
the Plan came into effect. Indeed it is more 


clear than ever, after the recent period | 


of strain, that the steadily rising reve- 
nues provite the essential material for 
budgetary equilibrium and that the budg- 
etary situation as a whole will yield to 
an effective application of the standard 
principles of public finance. 
he opportunity for carrying out a 
financial programme also exists, under 
present conditions, in greater measure 
than at any time since stabilization. In- 
ternally, the German Government has 
been able to use this period of nearly 
five years to reduce to a definite basis a 
whole series of overhanging’ liabilities, 
arising out of the war and the inflation, 
with which it had not been possible to 
deal earlier. The list of these’ measures, 
already given, is indeed an impressive 
one, and the financial effects are to be 
seen not merely in the annual expendi- 
tures carried in the budget but also in the 
figures of the public debt of the Reich, of 
which, on March 31, 1929, about 5,600,- 
000,000 represented adjustments of this 
kind. The resulting burden is heavy, but 
¥ least the Reich knowns what liabili- 
iés it has to face on this series of post- 
war internal adjustments, and it can 
make its budgetary plans accordingly. 


Basis for Tax Reduction. 


On the external side, the reparation 
obligations of Germany constitute the 
principal budgetary liability of the Reich. 
The Experts’ Plan of 1924, though it pro- 
vided for currency and budgetary sta- 
bility and defined the annual reparation 
payments to be made still left unsettled 
the exact extent of the reparation obli- 
gations. But the Experts’ Plan of 1929 
provides for the definite settlement of 
the reparation liabilities on a basis which 
not merely gives certainly for the fu- 
ture but also involves important reduc- 
tions in the Annuities themselves, as 
compared with those which would be 
paid under the Experts’ Plan now in 
force. The new Plan, which awaits the 
necessary action by the Governments 
concerned to make it effective, thus pro- 


vides the opportunity and the incentive, | 


as well as the essential basis, for the 
formulation and execution of a con- 
structive financial programme. More- 


- 


the discount of bills or in other forms at 
moderate rates of interest, a premium 
has been placed on trading with bor- 
| rowed capital, on carrying on commerce 
|mainly on a credit basis. Bagehot, in 
!“Lombard Street,” cites the advantages 
|to the trader in using borrowed capital 


To meet} By this system of controlling the central- 
this need and to assemble otherwise non- | 


been created and extensive and complex | 
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which should be kept by the central in- 
stitution. The alternative to this system 
would be for individual banks to keep on 
hand large unemployed and unremunera- 
tive supplies of cash, “considerably 
greater than would be necessary if the 
banks could hold other short assets, such 
as bills of exchange, with the certain | 
knowledge that in case of need they 
|could immediately be turned into cash 
through the medium of a central bank.” | 


ized reserves of the country the Bank of 
|England is “in a position to bring the 
whole weight of its reserves to bear in | 
any direction in which help is necessary.” 
| The position of the Bank of England | 
as the bank of bankers as well as its 
position to its relation to the note %ssue 
|of the country may best be seen by the | 
presentation of one of its weekly returns. 
|For this purpose the first return after 
the amalgamation of the Government cur- 
rency notes with the notes of the Bank 
of England is taken, by reason of the 
fact that historic innovations appear | 





rather than in confining himself solely 
or mainly to his own resources. Today in 
| Great Britain, from the time of the pro- 
duction, assemblage, and shipment of raw 
materials, through all the stages of 
manufacture, down to the moment the 
finshed products are placed upon the 
market of the world and even in the 
hands of the ultimate consumer, the 
whole process is carried out by means of 
bank credit. As emphasized recently by 
a prominent British banker, bank credit 
facilitates every branch of production in 
|}the United Kingdom. 
duced from the soil, manufactured, trans- 
ported, and marketed witi. the assistance 
|of credit at every stage. 


the development of the modern credit 


system, 


Bank of England 
Is Credit Base 


| structure in Great Britain stands the 
Bank of England, familiarly known as 
“The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street.” 
Founded in July, 1694, this institution 
remains the center of the British finan- 


joint-stock — banks, 
change banks, and discount houses group 
in completing the credit organization. 
Although the total deposits of any one 
of the “Big Five” joint-stock banks, or 
their capital and reserves combined, now 
exceed those of the Bank of England, 
the latter institution is preeminently the 
bankers’ bank and functions as the cus- 
todian of the cash reserves of British 
banks. 

Contrary to a fairly widespread _popu- 


vision of the Government, as is the Bank 
of France. Although established by ,an 
act. of Parliament and governed by sub- 
sequent acts, it is a private banking com- 
pany, incorporated as “The Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England,” a 
title which was given to it with the origi- 
nal charter, which has survived to the 
present day. It is governed by a “court” 
which for a long period was composed 
mainly of merchants of the City of Lon- 
don elected by the shareholders. In re- 


over the reduced Annuities of the new 
Plan provide a certain margin which 
will be useful in carrying out the pro- 
gramme. At the outset, the Finance 
Minister apparently proposes to utilize 
the amount of these savings towards’ 
creating a working fund and coverin 

the existing deficit, in the ordinary 
budget; but more broadly, in connection 
with the Government’s general plans of 
financial reform, the Minister has stated 
that he regards the “reduction of the 
aggregate burden of taxation as an 
urgent and essential requirement.” In 
this he apepars to be in accord with the 
opinion of the Experts, who expressed 
themselves in their Report as follbws: 
“The substantial reduction of the budg- 
etary contribution as compared with the 
Dawes Plan makes possible an immediate 
resumption of the tax reduction pro- 
gramme which has been in progress since 
1924, 
further tax reductions, coupled with a 
definitive reparation settlement, will give 
a strong stimulus to saving and thereby 
materially assist in the internal forma- 
tion of the new capital which Germany 
still requires.” 





Goois are pYo-| 


This entire | 
| process has been made possible through | 


At the heart of this gigantic credit 


cial wheel, around which the English | 
merchant and ex-| 


lar beliei, the Bank of England is not| 
a State bank under the direct super- | 


The Committee hope that sucht 


| therein, and information is given which 
| had’not been previously in the regularly 
| published returns of the bank during its 
| 230 years of existence. This return for 
|the week ending November 28, 1928, is, 
| therefore, a landmark in the history of 
| the Bank of England. 

| Bank of England: An account for the week 
ended Wednesday, November 28, 1928: 

Issue Department. 

Notes issued: 


| In circulation eS {367,001,148 | 
| In banking department . 52,087,797 | 

Total . £419,088,945 
Government debt . £11,015,100 | 
Other Government securities .. 233,568,550 | 
| Other securities ... 10,176,193 
Silver coin 5,240,157 
Amount of fiduciary issue £260,000,000 | 
Gold coin and bullion . . . 159,088,945 | 


| 
Total cee £419,088,945 | 
Banking Department. | 
Proprietors’ capital ... £14,553,000 
| Rest if ye SS aeglana | 
| Public deposits . % 21,452,051 
Other deposits: 
| Bankers’ . .. £62,379,400 ’ 
| Other-accounts . 37,185,203 
—-——— 99,564,612 
| 7-day and other bills ........... 


2,649 | 


Total 





| Government securities ......... £52,180,32%| 
Other securities: 

Discounts and ad- 

vances . ; £13,586,293 

Securities .......... 20,214,865 | 
——— eine $8,804 100 | 
\Notes .... F ee 7: §2,087,7 
Gold and silver coin ’ 757, 





Total . . i 3 {138,826,313 
The peculiar form in which the above 
return is presented is due to legal re- 
quirements in the bank-charter act of 
1844. Even in its amended form the | 
meagerness of the information given to 
the public stands out in contrast to the 
remarkably complete weekly report of 
the Federal Reserve Board, consisting 
of 87 items. | 
The account is divided into two parts— 
the issue department and the banking 
department. The Cunliffe Committee on 
Currency and Foreign Exchanges in 1918 | 
and 1919 recommended that the banking 
and issue departments of the Bank of | 
England should remain separate in order | 
that the banking department might be 
left as free as possible from State 
interference and that the State might 
not at any time assume control of the 
creation of banking credit generally. The 
issue department shows that the total of 
the Bank of England notes issued and 
j the asséts'held against them. The ac- 
tive notecirculation is shown in the | 
first figure under “notes issued,” while | 
the second item represents a cross entry | 
from the banking department’s return, 
showing the amount of the banrk’s notes 
|héld in the banking department, subject 
to withdrawal by the individual or com- 
|vanv borrowing from the Bank of Eng- 
land. 


Historic Debt 
|Carried as Asset 


| The assets side of the account includes 
jan item» representing the old historic | 
debt of the Government to the bank—a 
book debt between the Government and 
the Bank of England part of which goes 
tback to the time of the founding of the 
{bank in the reign of William IH. This 
Government obligation, with Government 
and other investment securities, plus a 
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National Republic Investment Trust 


s 


We announce the sale of 100,000 Cumulative Convert- 
ible Preference Shares (Non-Voting) and 100,000 Non- 
Voting Common Shares (in the form of Allotment Cer- 
tificates calling for units of one share of each class at 
$55 per unit) representing beneficial interest in National 
Republic Investment Trust organized as a Trust under the 
laws of the State of Illinois to deal generally in securities 
of all kinds. The Trustees are all executive officers of The 
National Bank of the Republic of Chicago. The statements 
of condition of The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago and its affiliate, Chicago Trust Company, as of 
June 29, 1929 showed combined resources of 
$204,612,071. The Trust will receive from the sale of the 
securities to be presently outstanding not less than 
$6,250,000 of which $1,000,000 has already been paid 
in for 180,000 Non- Voting Common Shares by trustees 
acting in a fiduciary capacity for the stockholders of The 
National Bank ofthe Republic of Chicago, and by A. G. 
Becker & Co. There will beno Management Fee and there 
are no options on unissued shares except the conversion 
rights of the Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares. 


Allotment Certificates, representing one Cumulative 
Convertible Preference Share (Non- Voting) and one 
Non-Voting Common Share, have been admitted to trad- 
ing on a when, as and if issued basis on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. ‘ 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


54 Pine Street, New York 
Chicago and Other Financial Centers . 
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Criminal Law 


Order Placing Prisoner on Probation 


- Not Nullified by Lack of Instructions 


+> 


Course of Conduct | 
Known to Defendant 


District Judge' Had Failed to 
Include Terms When Im- 
posing Sentence. 


Ep HOLLANDSWORTH, APPELLANT, V. 

"UNITED STaTEs. No. 2856, CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE FOURTH} 
CIRCUIT. eh : 
The failure of a District Judge to in- 


the maximum sentence applicable to the 
offense charged, and hence that the court 
| was without power to fix the term of 
| probation at five years, and _was also 
without power after the expiration of 
the period of one year te cause the de- 
fendant to be brought in and sentenced. 
(3) That it is incumbent upon the Dis- 
trict Court when it places a defendant 
upon probation under the probation act 
to fix the terms and conditions of proba- 
tion, and that the District Court in the 
instant case failed te specify terms and 
conditions, and hence the act of the court 
in placing the defendant upon probation 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, 


Trade Marks 


Prior Use Is Found . 
Of Mark for Dog, Cat 
And Bird Medicines 


Design Employed on One 
Product Denied Regis- 
tration for New 


Field. 


PoLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION V. 
HEGER Propucts COMPANY. OPPOSI- 
TION No. 7682, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 

HE applicant was held not entitled to 
registration of its trade mark for 


Imposition of Fine 
Permitted By Law 


Term of Probation May Exceed 
Maximum Period of Con- 
finement. 


$1,000 or imprisonment for a year. The | 
defendant claims that under the rule laid} 
down in Morgan v. United States, 294 
Fed. 82, the offenses in the first and 
second count became merged with the 


: 
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Labels 


Index and. Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
: Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, cand filed for reference. 


(CRIMINAL LAW: Judgment and Sentence: Probation: Violation of Pro- 
bation: Violation bf Probation after Probation Period but Prior to 
Maximum Sentence: Statutory Provisions: Section 2 of the Probation 
Act.—If the probation period fixed by a District Court under Section 1 of 
the Probation Act (U. S. C, Tit. 18, Seetion 724), is shorter than the maxi- 
mum period of punishment, the defendant may, nevertheless, be brought in 
after the probation period, wnder Section 2 of the Act, provided that the 
maximum sentence has not eady expired, and any sentence which may 
||] originally have been impo8éd"may ‘be imposed upon him.—Hollandsworth 
v. United States. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit)—Yearly 
| Index Page 1380, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 10, 1929. 


AvrHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, es 
PusiisHen WirHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DalLi 


Postal Service 


Petition to Remove 
Action to Federal 
Tribunal Is Granted 


Policeman Assigned to Postal 
Work Held to Be Acting 
Under Authority of 
Revenue Laws. 


Howarp G. WEST, PLAINTIFF, V. THE 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
America, W. H. SHUMWAY AND W. A. 
STEVENSON. No. 7385, District Court 
FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF, MIs- 
SOURI. 


-_ bins 
RIMINAL LAW: Judgment and Sentence: Suspension of Sentence: Pro- 
ArT A bation: Length of Probation: Statutory Provisions: Probation Act.— 
far as the imposition of sentence is con-|Sisting of two parallel red bands posi-||} There is no express provision of the Probation Act (U. S. C. Tit. 18, Sec- 
A |cerned. We are by no means satisfied | tioned at the top and bottom of a back- ||] tions 724-727), which states that the term of probation must not exceed the 
ment of the court, to which the. court that the maintenance of a common nui- | ground of yellow, as the opposer was |}, maximum period for which a sentence of imprisonment may be imposed.— 
was without power to add an additional | sance under the third count. necessarily | prior in point of time in the use of this | Hollandsworth v. United States. (Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
sentence of imprisonment at a subse-| embraced the offense of sale of intoxi-|mark on animal medicines. Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1380, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 10, 1929. 
quent date. ‘eating liquor under the second count.| The product on which applicant used | ‘ ‘ ‘. 
For the purposes of this case, however, the mark, consisting of bird food, was | CRIMINAL LAW: Judgmert and Sentence: Suspension of Sentence: _Pro- 
4 bation: Formal Order of Probation: Statutory Provisions: Section 1 


this assumption will be made. But there | held to be of different descriptive proper- | 1 : B 
of the Probation Act.—The failure of a District Judge, when placing a_pris- 


is no express provision * the probation | ties than the medicines. ° — He A ge ain St ane seein Sot 
act that the term of probation must not | : ; oner on probation under Section 1 of the Probation Ac 3 Ss Oy TH+18, 
ng charge Hie Rane ate Aa gd Sec. 724) to include the terms and conditions of the probation in his formal 

written order does not nullify the order, and when, in a proceeding to sen- 


on November 16, 1927, was void and the} 
sentence that the defendant pay a fine) 
of $25 constituted the complete judg-| 


lude the terms and conditions.of pro- offenses charged in the third count so| Parrot, dog, birc and cat medicines, con- ‘i 
clude the terms . 


bation in ordering a prisoner placed on 
probation under Section 1 of the Proba- 
tion Att does not nullify the order, the | 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds in af- 
firming the decision of the District Court, 
In a proceeding to impose a Sentence 
upon a prisoner for violating his proba- | 
tion, a showing that he knew the course 
of conduct expected of him is sufficient 
to excuse the failure of the District Judge 
to include the terms of probation in the 
formal written order, the Court adds. 


In denying the petitioner’s: motion to 
remand the cause to a State court, from 
where it came, the District Court for 
the Western District of Missouri, in §the 
opinion herein, holds that a person who 
has been assigned by the Police Depart- 
ment of Kansas City, Mo., to aid the 
postal officials with respect to the use 
of the mails, is an officer acting under 
authority of the revenue iaws of ’the 
United States within the meaning of 
U. S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 76, so as to entitle 
him to have a civil action in a State 





Supreme Court Rules 
On Suspended Sentence 


It was decided by the Supreme Court 7 > t 
of the United States in Ex abe United | exceed the maximum period for which a 
States, 242 U. S. 27, that a District|Sentence of imprisonment may be im- 
Court of the United States, in the ab-| Posed. Congress expressly provided in 





| Miller Products Corporation; Howard L. | 


No provision of the Act provides that 
the term of probation must not exceed | 
the maximum period for which a sentence | 
of imprisonment may be imposed, the | 
Court declares. If the probation period | 
is shorter than the maximum period of | 
imprisonment, the Court states, the pris- | 
oner may be brought into Court, Pro- | 
vided the maximum period of imprison- 
ment has not expired, and sentenced to 
any period of imprisonment which might | 
originally have been imposed. 

The Court is given power under the | 
provisions of the act, the Court states, 
to impose a fine, whether it be made a) 
condition of the probation or not, and 
also to place the prisoner on probation. 
, On appeal from the District Court for | 
the Southern District of West Virginia. 

Carle C. Sanders for the appellant; | 
Ellis A. Yost (James Damron on the 
brief) for the appellee. 

Before Parker, Circuit Judge, and Wat- 
kins and Soper, District Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by District Judge Soper, 
follows: . 

The appeal in this case involves a con- 
sideration of the powers conferred upon 


the District Courts by the act of March | 
4, 1925, Ch. 521, section 1, 43 Stat. 1259, | 


727, | 


U. S. C. A., title 18, sections 724 to 
to suspend the imposition or execution 
of sentences in criminal cases and place 
the defendants upon probation. 


Plead Guilty 
On Three Counts 


On June 14, 1927, an information was 
filed against Ed Hollandsworth, the de- 
fendant below, by the United States At- 
torney wherein the defendant was 
charged in three counts with violations 
of sections 3 and 21 of title II of the 
national prohibition law. The first count 
charged unlawful possession of intoxi- 
cating liquor and alleged that the de- 
fendant was guilty of a second offense 
since he had been previously convicted 
of unlawful possession of intoxicating 
liquor. The second count charged the 
unlawful sale of intoxicating liquor; and 


the third count charged the maintenance | title 18, section 724, is as follows: 
of a common nuisance in that the de-| 


fendant maintained a place where intox- 


icating liquor was manufactured, kept, | 


Bartered and sold. The defendant pleaded | 
guilty to the charges contained in the 
information on July 11, 1927, and the 
court took time to consider its judgment. 
On November 16, 1927, the defendant 


was brought before the court for SEN | ean dart 


tence. The court imposed a fine of $25, | 
and reciting that it appeared to the sat- 


isfaction of the court that the ends of| 


justice and best interests of the public | 
and of the deZendant would be subserved 
by the suspension of the imposition or 
execution of sentence, and placing the 
defendant upon probation for a period of 
five years. It is conceded that the de- 
fendant paid the fine imposed. 


Probation Violation 
Caused Rearrest 


On November 19, 1928, more than a 
year after the passage of the last men- 


tioned order, a capias for the defendant’s | 


arrest was issued by the clerk of the 
court at the instance of the probation 
officers. In accordance therewith, the 
defendant was taken into custody on No- 
vember 27, 1928. A 
the court on December 15, 1928, and it 
was made to appear to the court by sat- 
isfactory proof that the defendant had 
violated the terms and conditions of his 
probation, whereupon the court inquired 
of the defendant if he had anything to 
say why sentence should not be imposed 
upon him upon the plea of guilty ten- 
dered on July 11, 1927, to which inquiry 
the defendant answered in the negative; 
whereupon the court pronounced judg- 


ment and imposed upon the defendant a} 


sentence of imprisonment in jail for the 
period of 12 months. 
ment the defendant has appealed. 
Protested Legality 


Of Probation 


There are numerous assignments of 


error, but the objections of the defendant | 


to the sentence of imprisonment im- 
posed by the District Court on December 
15, 1928, may be summarized as follows: 
(1) That the legal import and effect of 
the action of the court taken on Novem- 
ber 16, 1927, was that a final sentence 
was imposed upon the defendant and the 
attempt to place him on probation was 
ineffectual. The contention is that the 
court, having imposed a fine of $25 upon 
the defendant on that date, had no power 
at a later term to render a second judg- 
ment and impose a sentence of imprison- 
ment. It is said that the sentence or 
judgment of a court in a criminal case 


is an entirety and must embrace the} 


whole measure of the punishment im- 
posed and cannot be imposed in parts; 
and although a court may suspend judg-| 
ment in a criminal case in toto until an- 
other term, it has no power to impose 
two sentences for a single offense by 
pronouncing judgment under one count in 
an indictment and reserving the right 
to impose,an additional punishment un- 
der another count at a subsequent term, 
or to impose a fine at one term and at 
a later term a sentence of imprisonment. 
(2) That the maximum sentence of im- 
prisonment which the District Court) 


| The court of the United States having 


| impose a fine and may also place the de- 
| 


He was brought before | 


From this judg- | 


sence of a statute, does not possess the | 


power to suspend sentence in a criminal 
case except for some definite period and 
for some specific temporary purpose. In 
harmony with this rule it has been set- 
tled by the decisions of this court in 


| Gillespie v. Walker, 296 Fed. 330; Fisher 


v. Walker, 296 Fed. 335; and Strickling 
v. Walker, 296 Fed. 337, that a District 
Court, after the rendition of its judgment 
under one count of an information, has 
no power to render a second judgment 
at a later term against the accused un- 
der another count of the same informa- 
tion, even though a continuance was had 
to a later date, with a view of consider- 
ing the action to be taken under the 
second count; and the rule helds good 
whether the court attempts to impose 


| the second judgment in the same or a 


subsequent term of court. In the Gil- 
lespie case Judge Waddill said’ (page 
333): 

“The ends of justice require that judg- 
ment when entered shall be a single 
judgment—that is, entered at one time, 


| covering and carrying out the jury’s ver- 


dict—and that to allow the entry of judg- 
ment under some phases of the case at 
one time, and ‘some other phases at an- 
other time, as presented by the different 
| counts, would operate necessarily to the 
| prejudice of an accused, possibly in effect 
placing him in jeopardy for the same of- 
fense more than once, and leave in in- 
definite suspense the enforcement and 
carrying out of the law, which would be 
alike undesirable from a governmental 
standpoint, and wholly unfair to an ac- 
cused.” 

| See also 


United States vs. 
235 U. S. 55, 67. 

| It follows, therefore, that unless the 
| probation act furnishes some authority 
for the release of a defendant upon pro- 
bation and a suspension of sentemce of 
|imprisonment until a lat-r time, to- 
| gether with the imposition of a fine im- 
posed contemporaneously with the re- 
lease of the defendant upon probation, 
the first point of the defendant is well 
taken. Section 1 of the probation act, 


Mayer, 


Power of Courts 
Is Defined 


original jurisdictign of criminal actions, 
except in the District of Columbia, when 
it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
court that*the ends of justice and the best 
interests of the public, as well as the de- 
will be subserved thereby, shall 
have power, after conviction or after a 
plea of guilty or nolo contendere for any 
crime or offense not punishable by death 
or life imprisonment, to suspend the impo- 
| sition of execution of sentence and to place 
{the defendant upon probation for such 
| period and upon such terms and conditions 
as they may deem best; or the court may 


fendant upon probation in the. manner 

|} aforesaid. The court may revoke or modify 
|any condition of probation, or may change 
| the period of probation. ‘The period of pro- 
} bation, together with any extension thereof, 
shall not exceed five years. 


While cn probation the defendant may be | 


required to pay in one or several sums a 
fine imposed at the time of being placed on 
probation and may also be required to make 
| restitution or reparation to the aggrieved 
| party or parties for actual damages or loss 
|} caused by the offense for which conviction 
was had, and may also be required to pro- 
vide for the support of any person or per- 


sons for whose support he is legally re- 
sponsible. 


District Court 
Is Sustained 


It would seem to be clear that the 
course of action of the District Court in 
imposing a fine, and at the same time 
placing the defendant upon probation for 
a definite period was expressly author- 
| ized by the section quoted. The defend- 
ant, however, relying upon the decision 
of the District Court in Archer vs. Snook, 
10 F. (2a) 567, contends that when the 
court imposed a fine and required it to 
| be paid, its function was completely car- 
| ried out, and it was without power to 
place the defendant upon probation, The 
argument seems to be that although the 
court has the power to require the pay- 
ment of a fine as a condition of proba- 
tion, it cannot otherwise sentence the 
defendant to pay a fine in connection 
with probation. We find nothing in the 
| case cited which justifies this position, 
|and we think that it is clear from the 
| language set out that although the court 

may in its discretion require the defend- 
|ant, as one of the terms of probation, to 
|a pay fine in one or several sums im- 
posed at the time of being placed on pro- 
| bation, the court is expressly authorized 
| by the language of the statute to impose 
a fine (whether it be made a condition of 
| the probation or not), and also place the 
|defendant upon probation. It is_ of 
course clear that the amount of the fine 
| imposed by the trial judge in this case 
was well within the maximum authorized 
by the law for any of the offenses 
| charged in the information. 

| Nor do we think that the second con- 
tention of the defendant is well founded. 
It assumes that the maximum sentence 
which might have been imposed at the 
beginning was one year in jail. 

Under the national prohibition act, the 
maximum sentence for possession of in- 
toxicating liquor charged in the first 
count as a second offense was $1,000 fine 
or imprisonment for 90 days; the maxi- 





section 1 of the act that the period of| The full text of the opinion of Assist- | 
probation, togéther with any extension | ant Commissioner Moore follows: 
thereof, should not exceed five years.| The applicant, Heger Products Com-| 
Herein is no suggestion that the period| pany, appeals from the decision of the| 
of probation is limited by the period of | acting examiner of interferences sus-| 
maximum sentence. The defendant, how- | taining the opposition of the Polk Miller | 
ever, points to section 2 of the act which | 


Fischer for Hager Products Company. | 


tence the prigoner for violation of his probation, it is shown that the prisoner 
was advised ‘as to the course of conduct expected of him, he suffers no in- 
jury from the omission of the terms of probation from the formal order of 
the court. Hollandsworth v. United States. ( Circuit Court of Appeals for 


the Fourth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1380, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 
10, 1929. 


provides in part as follows: 


No Warrant Needed 


For Arresting Probationer 
At any time within the probatim period 


the probation officer may arrest the proba- | 


tioner without.a warrant, or the court may 
issue a warrant for his arrest. Thereupon 
such probationer shall forthwith be taken 
before the court. At any time after the 
probation period, but within the maximum 
period for which the defendant might orig- 


inally have been sentenced, the court may} 
issue a warrant and cause the defendant | 


to be arrested and brought before the court. 
Thereupon the court may revoke the proba- 
tion or the suspension of sentence, and may 
impose any sentence which might originally 
have been imposed. 

It thus appears that if the probation 
period fixed by the court is shorter than 
the maximum period of punishment, the 
defendant may nevertheless be brought 
in after the probation period, provided 
that the maximum period of sentence 
has not already expired, and impose any 
sentence which might originally have 
been imposed. In substance, this provi- 
sion amounts to an automatic extension 
of the probation period so as to cover 
the full period of the maximum sen- 
tence. It is clear that these terms of 
the statute extend rather than restrict 
the powers of the District Court. They 
do not justify the conclusion that the 


allowed by section 1 of the act is to be 
read as if subject to the provision that 
the term of probation shall in no case 
exceed the term of maximum sentence. 


between the term of probation and the 
term of imprisonment. The general pur- 
poses of the probation act are made 
clear by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Murray, 275 
U. S. 347, and the decision of this court 
in Riggs v. United States, 14 F. (2d) 5. 
The statute conferred upon the District 
Courts the discretion, previously beyond 
their authority, to suspend the sentence 
after a conviction in a criminal case and 
release the offender on probation under 
the supervision of the court in the hope 
that if he should be spared the- disgrace 
and humiliation of a criminal sentence, 
he might be led the more readily to 
mend his evil ways and become a worthy 
member of society. Ordinarily,- proba- 
tion should not be granted unless this 
much desired end seems to the court 
likely to be attained; but it is obvious 
that it may not be possible in many cases 


| period than the maximum term of im- 
prisonment. 


| Five Years Is Only 


| Limit of Probation 


From this viewpoint, it is in harmony 
with the intent of Congress and to the 
interest of defendants to hold that there 
is no restriction upon the discretion of 
the District Courts as to the period of 
probation, except the limitation of five 
years expressly provided by the statute. 

The third point of the defendant raises 
an important and interesting question as 
to the extent of the power which resides 
in the District Court to cause a deferd= 
ant, who has been released upon proba- 
tion, to be brought in and sentenced. We 
think it is a necessary implication from 
the terms of the statute that this power 
may not be exercised arbitrarily and 
without reference to the behavior of the 
defendant during the period of probation. 


Section 1 of the act expressly directs | 


the judge, when exercising the power to 
suspend sentence and place the defend- 
ant upon probation, to fix such terms and 
condition as he may deem best. It is 
thus manifestly the duty of the judge at 
the outset to inform the defendant as to 
the condition of his probation and in- 
struct him as to the line of conduct he 
should pursue. Great latitude is given 
to the judge in this respect. He may fix 
such terms and conditions ‘as to him seem 
best, and hence it is within the discre- 
tion of the judge to name any reason- 
able terms or conditions with which the 
offender must conform; but sone terms 
and conditions must be laid down. 
After this is done, it becomes a mat- 
ter of importance to ascertain whether 
the conduct of the probationer conforms 
with the order of the court. Section 2, 
of the act provides that the probation 
officer, in whose charge the defendant 
may be released, shall report to the court 
a statement of the conduct of the proba- 
tioner, and if the court thinks it advisa- 
ble, the probationer may be discharged 
from further supervision and the pro- 
ceeding against him may be terminated. 
The probation officer at any time within 
the probation period, of his own motion, 
or at the direction of the court, may is- 
sue a warrant for the arrest of the pro- 
bationer, whereupon the probationer 
shall be taken before the court, and the 


| Suspension of sentence, and impose any 
sentence which might originally have 
| been imposed. 


to test the offender adequately unless | 
he remains under surveillance for a longer 


court may revoke the probation or the! 


Products Corp. to the registration by the | 
japplicant of its trade mark for parrot, | 
|dog, bird and cat medicines, said mark 
consisting of two parallel red bands po- 
| sitioned at the top and bottom of a back- | 
ground of yellow. 


Prior Use Granted. 


The opposition is based upon alleged 
prior adoption and use by the opposer 
of the same trade mark on goods of the! 
same descriptive properties, the opposer 
|contending that the concurrent use of | 
{said mark by both parties on animal 
medicines would work serious injury to 
the business of the opposer by inducing 
purchasers to believe that the products 
sold by the applicant are those of the 
| opposer. 
| The applicant contends that the acting 
{examiner of interferences erred in ad- 
|mitting that there seems to be no doubt 
|that the early items. of the applicant| 
| bearing a mark consisting of red bands 
| displayed upon a yellow background con- | 
|sisted of aquarium cement, foods for} 
| birds, gravel and cuttlebone, and then} 
| holding that the applicant is not entitled | 
| to registration, the applicant contending | 





|is well within the limits of the natural | 
| expansion of its business. 


| It may be noted in connection with 
{applicant’s contention that medicines! 


maximum five year period of probation| (Class 6) do not belong to the same class | 


|of goods as foods and ingredients of | 
|foods (Class 46). While the natural ex- 


of other classes. 
In all cases the trade-mark rights fol- 


business does not follow the trade-mark 
rights. There can be no _ trade-mark 
rights with respect to a particular class 
of goods, or with respect to particular 
| goods of a class until a trade mark shall 
j have been adopted and applied to said 
| goods, or to goods of a like character. 

The applicant also contends that the 
|acting examiner of interferences erred 
| in holding that the applicant’s testimony 
is vague and ambiguous. 

Parts of Testimony Vague. 


The acting examiner pointed out the 
| parts of the applicant’s testimony which 
| he regarded as vague and ambiguous. I) 


{1 which direct that the terms and condi- 
tions to be observed by the probationer | 
must be fixed in the beginning by the | 
judge. 

This conclusion is borne out by sec- | 
tion 4 of the act which defines the duty 
of the probation officer. He is required 
to furnish to each person released on 
probation under his supervision, a writ- | 


tion, and to instruct him regarding the | 
same, The officer must keep informed | 
concerning the conduct and condition of | 
the probationer under his 
and make a report to the court. The of- | 
| ficer must use all suitable methods not | 
| inconsistent with the conditions imposed | 
by the court, to aid persons on proba- 
tion to bring about improvement in their 
conduct and condition. 
In view of these several provisions of 
the act, it seems to be clear that if the | 
| probationer compl'es with the condition | 
of his probation, he is entitled to remain 
on probation, subject to the supervision 
of the court and its officers, until th: | 
| maximum period of sentence expires, and 
is then entitled to a final discharge. 
The power of the court to revoke a 
probation and sentence the probationer | 
may not be exercised unless it is made | 
to appear that he has failed to comply 
with the terms and conditions prescribed 
for him. It is not conceivable that Con- | 
gress intended to confer upon the court | 
the power to call back the defendant at | 
jany time within five years after convie- 
jtion and imprison him, no matter how 
blameless his conduct may have been 
jduring the interim or how strictly he 
|may have observed the terms of his | 
| probation, 
| 


| 


| 





Procedure Against 
Probationer Outlined 


It follows that whenever it is charged 
that a probationer has failed to follow 
the instructions of the court, he may not 
be sentenced until he has been given no- 
tice of the specific charge and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in his defense, and 
until the court, upon hearing, shall have 
judicially determined that his conduct 
during the probation period has not con- 
formed to the course outlined in the order 
of probation.* 

While the probation act must be con- 
strued on the lines suggested, we find 
nothing in the record in the case before 
| us to indicate that the defendant has been 

unjustifiably sentenced. It is true that 
| the order of probation of November 16, 
1927, merely provided that the defend- 
| ant be placed upon probation for a period 
of five years, and failed to set out the 
| terms and conditions of the probation, as 
directed by the statute. But on the other 





in effect that its right to extend the use! 
of its mark to include animal medicines | 


| pansion of one’s business may in partic- | 
ular cases include other goods of the! 
There is indeed no necessary connection | Same class, yet it may not include goods | 


|low the expansion of the business; the! 


ten statement of the conditions of proba- | 


supervision, | - 


could have imposed upon the defendant | mum sentence under the second count for 
was a term of 12 months, and that the/|the sale of liquor was a fine of $1,000 
District Court has no power under the] or imprisonment for six months; and the 
probation act to fix the term of proba-| maximum sentence under the third count 


tion in any case at a longer period than| for maintaining a nuisance was a fine of | 


| Language of Section 
|Said to Be Broad 
The language of this section is very| by satisfactory proof that he had vio- 


|broad, but we think it must be read in| lated the terms and conditions of his 
connection with the provisions of section] probation imposed when he was released, 


fendant was subsequently arrested and 





hand, the record shows that when the de- 


brought before the court, it was shown | 


RIMINAL LAW: 
4 bation: 
visions: 


Judgment and Sentence: 
Imposition of Fine as Condition of Probation: 
Section 1 of the Probation Act.—Although a District Court, acting 


Suspension of Sentence: Pro- 
Statutory Pro- 


under Section 1 of the Probation Act (U.S. C. Tit. 18, Sec. 724), may, in its 
discretion, require the defendant, as one of the terms of probation, to pay a 
fine in one or several amounts imposed at the time of being placed on pro- 


bation, the court is express 


authorized by the language of the act to im- 


pose a fine, whether it be made a condition of the probation or not, and also 


to place the defendant upon ‘probation. 


Hollandsworth v. United States. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals forthe Fourth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1380, 


Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
[NTERN 
] 


August 10, 1929. 
AL REVENUE: Revenue Laws: 


Sourees of Revenue.—Revenue 


aws comprehefd all laws producing revenue from whatever source the 
Government may derive it to carry on its manifold activities—West v. 
Prudential Insurance Co. et al.—(District Court for the Western District 


of Missouri).—Yearly Index Page 1380, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 
EMOVAL OF CAUSES: Power to Remove: 


Statutory Provisions: 


August 10, 1929. 


Petition in State Court: 


Civil Actions Against Officers Acting, by Au- 


thority of Revenue Laws: U. S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 76—Where a person, who 
had been assigned by the Police Department of Kansas City, Mo., to aid 
the Postal Officials with respect to the use of the mails, did certain acts 


which formed the basis of an action against him in a State court, he May 
have the cause removed to @ Federal Court under ‘the provisions of U. S. C. 


Tit. 28, Sec. 76, which provides for the removal to Federal Courts of civil 


actions against any officer acting by authority of any revenue law of the 
United States, since he was acting for and on behalf of the Post Office 
Department at the time of the acts and the postal establishment is a revenue 
producing agent of the Government.-—West v. Prudential Insurance Co. et al. 
(District Court for the Western District of Missouri)—Yearly Index Page 
1380, Col. 7 (Volume IV). August 10, 1929. 


Trade Marks 


Descriptive Properties of Goods: 
Medicines For Animals.—Where it appeared that applicant had used the 
trade mark in question on bird foods, and now sought registration of the 
mark, consisting of two parailel red bands positioned at the top and _bot- 
tom of a back-ground of yellow, as a trade mark for parrot, dog, bird and 
cat medicines; and the evidence showed the opposer was prior in point 
of time in using this mark for such medicines, held: 
since the opposer was prior in point of time in the use of the mark on 
goods of different descriptive properties——Polk Miller Products Corp. v. 

(Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index 
August 10, 1929. 


| 


REGISTRATION: 


Heger Products Co. 


Page 1380, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


mony of W. F. Heger and Robert R. 
Heger is mere or less conflicting as 


| pointed out by the examiner. 


I fail to find in the record any cor- 
robated testimony, or other evidence, 
definitely indicating prior adoption and 
use by the applicant of the trade mark 


to the opposer’s entry into the field. No 


applicant’s record. The fact, according 
to the testimony of Robert R. Heger; 
that the applicant purchased from the 
opposer corporation dog remedies with 
the trade mark of said corporation ap- 
plied thereto; that these purchases con- 





| tinued from as early as February 1, 1921,} 
|to probably two years thereafter; that) 


|the applicant “has no trade marks” at 
that time (XQ. 171); and that, accord- 
ing to the testimony of William F. Heger, 
the applicant purchased from the opposer 
dog remedies with the trade mark of the 
opposer applied ‘thereto; that these 


and that he admitted that there was no 
reason why he should not be sentenced 
under his plea of guilty entered on July 
11, 1927. In view of these recitals, we 
cannot assume that the court failed in 
its duty to inform the defendant at the 
outset of the terms and conditions of his 
probation. Indeed the defendant does 
not claim that he was not given this in- 
formation, and does not deny that he 
failed to comply with the conditions im- 
posed. His argument in this respect is 
based solely on the ground that the fail- 


| ure of the court to include the terms and 


conditions of probation in its written 
order nullified the whole proceeding. But 
since it is clear that the defendant was 
advised as to the course of conduct ex- 
pected of him, he suffered no injury from 
the omission of the terms of proba- 
tion from the formal order of the court. 


|The judgment of the District Court is 


affirmed. 
July 15, 1929. 


*In most jurisdictions in which similar | 
questions have arisen under state proba- | 
| tion laws, the state courts have held that | 


a convicted defendant, released upon con- 
ditions under a suspended sentence, is en- 
| titled to notice and a hearing before the 
| suspension may be revoked. This rule is 
usually followed even in those states where 
it has been held that the courts in crimi- 
| nal cases have the inherent power to grant 
a permanent suspension of senten¢e. See 
the authorities collected in the note to the 
case of State of Utah v,. Zolantakis, 54 A, 
L. R. 1463, 1471; see also State v.’O’Neal, 


in question upon animal medicines prior | 


other conclusion can be deduced from the} 


find no error in this holding. The testi-; goods (Sergeant’s) were sold off the ap- 


|tion was organized February 1, 1919,| 





147 Wash. 169; Plunkett v, Miller,, 161 Ga.., 


166; Williams v. State, 162 Ga, 827; State 
|v. Hardin, 183 N. C. 815; Weber v. State, 
58 Ohio St. 616; People v. Sanders, 64 
Calif. App. 1; People v, Sapienzo, 60 Calif. 
| App. 626; contra—Forsyth v. Court of Ses- 
sions, 141 N. Y. 288; Pasco v. Trombly, 160 
N, Y. S. 67; People v. Goodrich, 149 N. Y, 
Ss. 406. 
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Bird Food and 


Registration denied, 


plicant’s shelves, “calling them Heger 
products;” that the applicant spoke about 
the similarity of the opposer’s packages 
to the applicant’s packages; and that the| 
applicant during such period made no ob- 
jection to the opposer’s use of said mark | 
on the packages, is strong. evidence in| 
support of the above conclusion. 

Bird Food Mark Different. 


la 





_ The applicant’s contention that the act- 
ing examiner erred in not holding that} 
medicated seed cake for birds -is of the | 
same descriptive properties as animal | 
medicines, is without force. The one is| 
primarily a food and the other a medi-| 
cine. | 

As to the date of adoption and use of 
the opposer of its mark on animal medi-| 
cines, the evidence shows beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that the opposer corpora- | 


under the name of Polk Miller Drug} 
Company; that it subsequently changed 
its name to Polk Miller Products Corpo- | 
ration; that it has been engaged con- 
tinuously in the manufacture and sale| 
of dog medicines since the date of its or- 
ganization; and that about June, 1919, it 
adopted and used the trade mark in issue. 
The exact date of adoption-and use by | 
the opposer of its mark on animal medi- 
cinés is unimportant, it being only neces- 
sary to show that such adoption and use| 
was prior to the adoption and use by the | 
applicant of said mark on said goods. 
A review of the entire record convinces 
me that there was no error in the de- 
cision of the acting examiner of inter- | 
ferences and said decision is accordingly 
affirmed. : 
August 1, 1929. 





| tion. 


court in which he is the defendant, re- 
moved to a Federal Court. 


In holding him to be such an officer, 
the Court states that he was acting for | 
and on behalf of the Post Office Depart- 
ment at the time of the acts and the 
postal establishment is a revenue pro- 
ducing agent of the Government. Rev- 
enue laws comprehend all laws producing 
revenue from whatever source the Goy- 
ernment may derive to carry on its man- 
ifold activities, the Court concludes. 


The full text of the opinion of Dis- 
trict Judge Reeves follows: 

The above action was removed from a 
State court upon a warrant or writ of 
certiorari under Section 76, Title 28, 
United States Code. This section pro- 
vides that: 

“When any civil suit * * * is com- 
menced in any court of a State against 
any officer * * * acting by authority 
of any reyenue law of the United States, 
or against any person acting under “or 
by authority of any such officer, on ac- 


| count of any act done under color: of his 


office or of any such law, 


* * * the 
said suit * * 


* may at any time be- 


|fore the trial or final hearing thereof 


be removed for trial into the district 


| court, ete.” 


Assigned to Kansas City. 
Defendant, H. W. Shumway, filed his 


| petition for. said writ of certiorari upon 


the ground that the suit against him 


| Was on account of acts:done by him 
| while acting. by authority of the Posi 


Office Inspectors at Kansas City. Both 


| the petition and affidavits filed in sup- 
| port thereof show that he was regularly 
|assigned by the Police Department of 


Kansas City, Mo., to aid the postal of- 


|ficials with respect to the use of the 


mails. It further appeared from the 
affidavits that it was while engaged in 
the performance of these duties on. be- 
half of the postal authorities that; he 
did certain acts which formed the basis 
of plaintiff’s action. ‘ 

In his motion to. remand plaintiff as- 
serts that the statements contained in 
the petition for writ of certiorari are 
mere conclusions and not allegations of 
fact. Many of said allegations are no 
ments of conclusions but others cont#in 
sufficient statement of facts which, 
when considered in connection with the 
affidavits filed, show that the said Shum- 
way was in fact acting for and on be- 
half of the Post Office Department at 
the time the acts were done which formed 
the basis of the complaint. 

Considered Revenue Laws. 
The only question for determination 


|is whether the said defendant Shumway 


was “acting by authority of any revenue 
law of the United States.” Revenue 
laws are comprehensive and according to 
the authorities include all revenues from 
whatever sources the Government may 
derive funds to carry on its manifold 
activities. In a number of very old cases 
post office laws were considered as reve- 
nue laws within the purview of this sec- 
(Warner v. Fowler, 29 Federal 
Cases, Case No. 17182.) This was a 
case where an action was instituted 
against a postmaster for an alleged 
wrongful refusal to deliver a letter. The 
Federal court took jurisdiction under this 


| section. 


In the case of Ward v. Congress Con- 


| struction Company, 99 Fed. 598, the Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit, sug 
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PustisHen WitHout COMMENT 


August Crop Report , | 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
makes the following forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports 
and data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating 
Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges: 

Condition. 


Aug. 1, 
10-yr. 
av. 

18-'27 
. Pet. 
Corn, bus. .... 79.5 83 
Winter wheat, bus. ............. ae 
Durum whéat, 4 States, bus. ....£76.6 
Other spr. wheat, U. S., bus, ..... §72.4 
BE WHORE, BES. ow. cw ccc eee B® 
Oats, bus. 
EE hoy 85 eve vee ew eteees © 
EG. 4: Wilb's ob ocaves 
Buckwheat, bus. ....... . ee 
DOR. ox. vnc. cecesetaeee VOUS 
Rice, 5 States bus. ......e60--.. 86.2 
"Grain sorghums, bus -. 19.6 
Hay, all tame, tons $80.8 81 
Hay, wild, tons .. £76.8 
Pasture -. 19.8 
(Beans, dry edible, bus. -. 81.6 
DOMME DES, «4.46658 8000 -- 82.2 
I, UE. 5. hake oneoueek ee Tae 
BONE, BUS. 2. ccc cc csccosesee 79.0 

tlvet beans, tons 

Apples, total crop, bus. ......... 57.1 
Apples, commercial crop, bbls. ..$60.1 
Peaches, total crop, bus. ........ 59.8 
Pears, total crop, bus. ......... 61.2 
Grapes, tons 81.7 
Pecans, lbs. 
Potatoes, bus, ........cccccosees 
Sweet potatoes, bus. ....seseeee-- 80.4 
OwNCeS, ‘IDE, - 0.6... cc cvecnceeess 77.0 


78.2 
79.0 


AID UORAIAKS 00-29 
POAAKHDSNVGSOABAOM SS 
+: : tom 


Sugar beets, tons ....... teow 8 GB oai 
(4.e 
80.0 
92.5 


Sorgo for sirup, gals. ......++-- 
{Broomcorn, tons 
PS TNE on divs ci ganiwtcaseesvae 


*Indicated production increases or decreases with 
tShort time average. 
**For fresh fruit, juice, and raisins, including some not harvested in | 
+§Thousands of tons. | 


season. Preliminary estimate. 
producing States. 


1928 and earlier years. 


Acreage for harvest 


5-yr. av. 
23-27 
1,000 Acres 
100,899 
36,244 
4,732 
14,965 
55,941 
42,816 
8,041 
4,105 
747 
2,861 
928 
6,561 


Corn, bus. 

Winter wheat, bus. 

Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. .. 

Other spr. wheat, U. S., bus. .. 

All wheat, bus. 

Oats, bus. 

Barley, bus. 

RN ds .0.<'s:4 Kone 

Buckwheat, bus. 

WAsmeee, WUE. 2... ccsccces eves 

Rice, 5 States, bus. ........00+.. 

{Grain sorghums, bus. ......... 

Hay, all tame, tons 59,646 

{Beans, dry edible, bus. ........ 1,555 
Woy beans, bus. ......... eaten mete 

PEE 5 oy os cdavetoeeseoe vesesze 

OCOWMERS UUR. «0.006 ccdes Sab eae. 44 68e 08 

Velvet beans, Ibs. ..... weebhesas ors cacs 

Potatoes, bus. 

Sweet potatoes, bus. ..........- 

PI TED yw'n. 0.9.5 ie.0 60-6 waee 

Sugar beets, tons 

Sorgo for sirup. gals. 

{Broomcorn, Ibs, 

qerene, IO .8s: 21 


842 
1,716 


* Indicated yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. 
{All spring wheat. 


+ Preliminary estimate. 
time average. 


The amount of oats remaining on farms in the United States on August 1, 1929, is | 
28, or about 87,412,000 bushels, as compared 
with 42,315,000 bushels on August 1, 1928, and 79,202,000 bushels, the average of stocks | 
-1927, 

The amount of barley remaining on farms in the United States on August 1, 1929, | 
is estimated at 4.8 per cent of the crop of 1928, or about 17,039,000 bushels, as com- | 


estimated at 6.0 per cent of the crop of 19 


of oats on August 1 for the five years 1923 


pared with 7,751,000 bushels on August 1; 


stocks of barley on August 1 for the five years 1923-1927. 


General Crop Outlook 
Falls Below Average 


Drought and High Tempera- 
tures Said to Have Dam- 
¥) aged Spring Wheat. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

Belt States 10 per cent below last year’s 
harvest, while in the Western Corn Belt 
States it was only about 4 per cent 
lower. In Southern States a prospective 
crop fully 6 per cent higher than last 
year’s short crop was indicated by the 
August 1 condition. 


Wheat.—The August first report for 
all classes of wheat indicates a probable 
production of 773,885,000 bushels, which 
is a reduction of 59,784,000 bushels from 
the report as of July 1. The August fig- 
ure is 14.2 per cent below the production 
of 902,000,000 bushels in 1928, and 4.5 
per cent below the five-year average pro- 
duction. 


The production of winter wheat indi- 
cated by the preliminary estimates of 
yield on August 1 is 568,233,000 bushels, 
a reduction of 14,259,000 bushels from 
the July forecast. Further decreases 
during the month of July occurred in 
Kansas, Nebraska, ‘Montana and Colo- 
rado. Decreases also occurred in the soft 
winter wheat territory from New York 
‘#0 Missouri. 

Threshing returns in Texas indicate 
better yields than estimated on July 1. 
Favorable rains in the Western States of 
New. Mexico, Arizona and Utah _ in- 
creased’ the outturn in that area. The 
crop gise made some recovery in the Pa- 
cific Coast States. 

The preliminary estimate of yield per 
acre for the United States is given at 14.2 
bushels per acre, compared with 16.0 
bushels in 1928, and a-10-year average 
of 14.9 bushels. Production in 1928 was 
578,133,000 bushels, and the average pro- 
duction for the preceding five years was 
549,257,000 bushels. 

Spring Wheat Other Than Durum.— 
The production of spring wheat other 
than durum indicated by August 1 con- 
dition is 156,389,000 bushels, which is a 
decline from the July 1 prospect of 19 
per cent. Production in 1928 was 231,- 
288,000 bushels and the five-year aver- 
age is 200,423,000 bushels. Condition on 
August 1 is reported at 56.2 per cent of 
normal, compared with 74.4 per cent re- 
ported on July 1 and an average August 
1 condition of 72.4 per cent, 

Continued drouth with high tempera- 
ures the latter part of July in parts of 

innesota, the Dakotas and Montana are 
the primary cause of the low conditions. 
Conditions in the Pacific Northwest have 
also been somewhat dry and in Eastern 
Washington unusually dry. The damage 
from rust up to August 1 in the princi- 
pal spring wheat states was not exten- 
sive. 

Durum Wheat.—Exceedingly hot and 
dry weather in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana during July reduced the prospective 
production of durum wheat from the 
58,278,000 bushels expected a month ago, 
to the 49,263,000 bushels indicated by 
the August 1 condition. 

Both North Dakota and Montana now 
seem likely to have the lowest yields 
since 1919 and the total production is 
expected to be only 53 per cent of last 
year’s record crop and 82 per cent of the 
average production during the previous 
five years. 

Oats Prospects Poor. 

Oats.—Oats prospects declined during 
July about 44,000,000 bushels, or be- 
tween three and four per cent. The 
present indications are for a crop of 
about .1,200,000,000 bushels, which is 


Aug. 1, 
1928 
Pet. ° 

3 é 3 2,662 

83.8 56. é 58 

81.8 

84.8 

86.5 ° 

Milena. 842 

83.3 

85,2 

84.3 

7 


75.6 


BY THe Unitep States DaILy 


tate, 


Total production in millions. 
*Indicated 
by condition. 
July 1, Aug. iy 
1929. 1929, 


Harvested. 
5-yr. av. 
23-27. 


Aug. 1, 


582 


193 
834 
1,247 
317 
41.9 


2447 


"19.9 
32.7 


"99.0 
12.8 


18.2 
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changing conditions during the | 
§All spring wheat. {Principal | 


Yield per acre 
Harvested Ind. by 
10-vr. Condition 
av. 
"18-'27 
) 


1929 

Pet. 

of 1928 
97.7 


1,000 1928 
Acres 
98,333 
39,885 

5,357 
15,514 
60,756 


£999 
‘ se 





28.2 
16.0 
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104.0 
110.0 
107.4 
104.6 

80.5 
100.0 

87.9 
100.5 
105.7 
110.2 
O11 352 
100.7 300 

96.2 25 
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110.6 
98.4 
759 
10.7 | 
78.0 cosa 
323 

1,261 


106.4 
95.0 
779 
10.1 
81.8 
315 3 


1,211 1,254 
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1928, and 6,454,000 bushels, the averagefof 
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' 
about 250,000,000 bushels below fast’ 
year’s production and 150,000,000 below | 
the five-year average. 

Most of the loss occurred -n Ohio, Wis- | 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota and. 
| Montana, but declines occurred in most | 
j States. Serious drouth conditions in | 
| North Dakota and Montana are respon- 
| sible for the loss there. 

Rust, dryness and late plantings seem | 
mainly responsible elsewhere. Prospects 
|improved slightly in Illinois, Iowa and 
|a few other states. eh 
| The present condition of oats is 75.6 
| per cent of normal, compared with 84.8 
per cent on August 1 last year, and 78.2 
per cent the ten-year average. 

Oats prospects are very much poorer | 
than last year in the North Atlantic, 
North Central and Western States but 
much better than last year in the South. 

Stocks of oats on farms August 1 are 
about 87,000,000 bushels against 42,000,- | 
000 a year ago. | 

Barley.—As with other crops ex-| 
tensively grown in the areas where | 
moisture has been deficient prospects for | 
barley declined during July, practically | 
all of, the declining being in the states | 
from Wisconsin west. In California, | 
however, yields have threshed out better 
than was expected. | 

Although the acreage of barley is 8.5 | 
per cent above that harvested last season. 
the crop estimated is only 304,381,000 
bushels, or 52,286,000 bushels less than | 
last year’s record crop. 

Hay Crop Fairly Good. 

Hay.—The production of tame hay is, 

now estimated at 97,421,000 tons, about, 








1,500,000 tons below the July forecast, | 


but slightly above production in any: 
previous season except 1927. The 
production of wild hay, however, while | 
still uncertain, seems likely to be some-.| 
where around 12,413,000 tons, which! 
would be the second smallest crop of re- 
cent years. 

Considering all hay crops combined, | 
production seems to be unusually heavy 
in an area that includes the East North 
Central States and extends west to Ne-: 
braska, and south and east to Tennessee 
and North Carolina. New Mexico and 
Arizona, as a result of good rains, also 
have good hay crops. A short hay crop 
appears to be the prospect in certainu 
Great Piains and Mountain States which’! 
were affected by drouth earlier in the:| 
season. 

Pasture.—The condition of pastures | 
declined during July and on August 1) 
was reported to be 79.7 per cent o- about | 
average for that date. Pasture condi- 
tions are above average only in the east- 
ern Corn Belt, and several eastern States. 
In the North Atlantic States and in 
many of the Western States conditions | 
are below average. | 

- Drought Damages Rye. 

Rye.—The yield of rye is now esti- 
mated ‘at 12.5 bushels per acre, com- 
pared with the 12.8 bushels expected: 
last month, the 12.1 bushels harvested! 
last year and an average of 13.6 bushels: 
during the previous 10 years. The total} 
crop of 41,028,000 bushels is slightly be. 
low any other crop harvested since 1912)’ 

In North Dakota, where nearly a third 
of the total rye acreage is grown, the 
crop was particularly poor this year on 
account of drouth. The quality of the 
rye crop is also lower than usual this | 
year in almost the whole area from Min- 
nesota west and only fair in other im-| 
portant States. 

Flaxseed.—The production of flaxseed 
is now forecast at slightly under 18,000,- | 
000 bushels. This is a decline of 2,000,- | 
000 bushels since a month ago, due al-| 
most entirely to drouth in North Dakota’ 
and Montana. The August 1 condition,| 
of the crop was the lowest for that date’ 
since 1919. Notwithstanding the rather’! 
large acreage planted, the total produc- | 
tion seems likely to be the lowest since 
1923. 

Grain Sorghums.— Grain sorghums 
were helped by rain in New Mexico, but 





were hurt by the dry weather which pre- 
| vailed during July in the western por- 
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“Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece: of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

' © —WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
‘President of the United States, 

, 1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Research Activities of Naval Observatory Lead 
To High Perfection in Implements of Navigation 


Topic 44—Public Works 


Twelfth Article—Salvaging Equipment for Sea and Air 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
..contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
_, Lhe present series deals with Public Works. 


By Capt. C. S. Freeman, U. S. N., 


Superintendent, Naval Observatory. 


NE of the public service functions the Govern- 
ment performs in building’ a better nation is 
to improve the implements that are needed in 
carrying on its varied functions, and then to 

pass these improvements on to the people or to industry 


at large. 


This process is, of course, reciprocal. As a matter 
of fact, the Government ‘does not usually itself con- 
struct its public works or the implements with which 
it, Works. It generally confines itself to planning or 
designing, to drafting specifications, or sometimes 
Ynmerely to expressing its technical needs. 


But in securing what it wants, the Government has 
been instrumental in bringing about markedly new 
departures along the lines of endeavor it has itself 
been pursuing. Contributing to this class of better- 
ment is the work carried on by the Material Depart- 
ment of the. Naval Observatory. 


Side by side with the astronomical functions per- 
formed at the Naval Observatory are pursued the less 
well-known activities connected with the procurement, 
inspection, and repair of nautical instruments and 
equipage for the vessels and aircraft of the Navy. It 
is the business of the Naval Observatory to supply the 
nayal navigator with the tools with which to carry 
on his work. 

t* oe * 

i IS a common fallacy, accepted not infrequently by 

men of high scientific attainments, that navigational 
instruments_have been brought to a perfection which 
exceeds that necessary for nautical purposes. The 
speed of modern ships, their increasing numbers in 
the common sea lanes followed by the waterborne com- 
merce of the world, the keenness of commercial com- 
petition, the development of aerial navigation, permit 
this fallacy no acceptance among present-day mariners. 


“Whereas the demands for exactness of navigation 
in’connection with long-range firing, night deploy- 
ments without lights, and the maneuvers of subma- 
rines and aircraft make it essential that naval vessels 
of every description shall have the most precise instru- 
ments for navigating that it is possible to devise. It 
is appropriate therefore that the Navy should not only 
lead in the efficiency of its navigational equipment, but 
should point the way to the merchant marine along 
lines of development peculiar to mercantile needs. 


This essential developmental work and the conse- 
quent improvement of navigational instruments compel 
the Naval Observatory to provide for experimental 


trial of devices which, in the light of study and experi-~ 


ence,, promise novel resulis of a desirable character. 
Such experimental work is especially essential in the 
field of air navigation and calls generally for con- 
tinuous research activity looking to increased precision 
in nautical instruments. 

* * * 


THE fundamental instruments of the modern navi- 

gator are the chronometer, the compass, and the 
sextant. There are many others—alidades, anemom- 
eters, barmometers, binoculars, clinometers, peloruses, 
psyehrometers, sounding machines, speed-measuring 
devices, stadimeters—to name but a few. 


The requirements for accuracy in the chronometer 
were recognized even before its invention, and hence 
we find it at so high a degree of precision a hundred 
years ago as to have been subject to little improvement 
since, The Observatory, however, has in hand a proj- 
ect to improve somewhat the balance mechanism of the 
chronometer in the interest of greater accuracy and 
simplicity. 

Until about 19 years ago shipping depended wholly 
on the earth’s magnetism to guide a vessel along a 
predetermined course. For many years, men had tried 
to utilize other means of directing compasses, and 
finally a successful application of the gyroscopic prin- 
ciple ,was devised, which resulted in the production of 
a compass employing as its directive force the tend- 


ency of a spinnig gyro to place its axis of rotation 
parallel to the axis of the earth. 


The first gyro compasses were rather undependable 
affairs, but they at once provided a more reliable means 
of determining accurate courses aboard submarines 
than had ever been possible before, because on this 
type of vessel the compensation of magnetic compasses 
against the magnetic disturbances of the all-encircling 
steel hull was attended with almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. Magnetic compasses are also greatly affected 
by the shock of great-gun firing, and hence the gyro 
compass immediately met a long-felt need in the case 
of all combatant surface ships. 


Many of the improvements and much of the develop- 
ment of the gyro compass with its many attachments 
are directly traceable to the consuming interest of the 
Navy in its accuracy and the widening of its usefulness. 
Certainly the Government has been largely responsible 
for the maintenance of competition in gyro compass 
manufacture. 

* aK * 
NOTEWORTHY auxiliary of the gyro compass is 
-* a device known as the dead-reckoning tracer, which 
takes the input of the compass and the revolutions of 
the propeller shafts and converts them into miles due 
east or west and miles due north or south. 


These data are fed to a tracking table, on which 
is automatically drawn the ship’s course, and to a 


latitude and longitude indicator, which automatically - 


registers the dead-reckoning latitude and longitude of 
the ship; that is, the ship’s position. 


The master gyro compass itself is aw elaborate and 
intricate piece of electrically operated mechanism, but 
the course readings of its dial are transmitted to all 
necessary parts of the ship, including, of course, the 
steering station, by means of electric leads to com- 
paratively simple dial-faced mechanisms called re- 
peaters which continuously register this varying read- 
ings of the master gyro. 


A special type of gyro repeater, called a self- 
synchronous alidade, is so designed as to keep a tele- 
scope, with which the instrument is fitted, continu- 
ously pointed on a constant bearing. This type of 
alidade is not only very useful for determining col- 
lision courses and taking bow and beam bearings and 


the like, but is the most accurate instrument now. 


available to mariners for taking azimuths of the sun 
and stars. 
a * * 

HE sextant, until recently, had undergone only 

gradual improvements over many years. The cur- 
rent needs of aerial navigation are tending to produce 
somewhat revoluntionary changes in this instrument, 
however. 


The bubble sextant, which is designed to obviate 
the need of a visible horizon in securing an altitude of 


the sun or a star is perhaps the most popularly known’ 


of the departures from standard sextant types; but 
there are others employing the pendulum principle and 
the gyroscopic principle, which may point the way to 
securing an horizon at will and thus solve the prob- 
lem of navigation in a surface fog or above the clouds 
or on a dark starry night. 


As has been indicated, the outstanding contributions 
of the Navy and the Naval Observatory to the art of 
navigation are in the field of ideas, rather than in the 
field of design, although the latter field has received 
notable attention. In the effort to attain more and 
more accurate results with the instruments commonly 
employed, it is the Observatory’s practice to modify 
the specifications for such instruments in such a way 
as to incorporate the suggestions of capable and ex- 
perienced navigators of snips and aircraft and thus se- 


_ instruments of greater precision and of improved 
esign. 


It is worthy of remark that maritime instrument 
makers ordinarily ably second the Observatory’s efforts, 
and a most healthy form of competition develops, which 
results not only in the manufacturers exceeding at 
times the Navy’s requirements, but necessarily in bet- 
tering the tools of the navigator, as used throughout 
the shipping world. 


_ In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 12, Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 
8rd, Director of Public Buildings and Parks of 
the National Capital, will discuss the planning 
of the National Capital. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


proved a little during July, mainly in 
the South Central States. 


The crop is 
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Allegheny County bar association. 
of the Orphans’ court of Allegheny 
County, Fifth judicial district of Penn- 
sylvania, 1874-1929. 57 p., illus. Pitts- 
burgh, Smith bros. co., inc., 1929, 29-14918 

Archer, Gleason Leonard. Digest of crim- 
inal law cases. 236 p. Boston, Mass., 
Suffolk law school press, 1929. 29-14916 

Bloomfield, Leonard. ... Menomini texts. 
(Publications of the American ethnolog- 
ical society, ed. by F. Boas. vol. xii.) 
607 p. N. Y,, G. E. Stechert & co., 1928. 

29-14774 


Cadigan, Edward J., inc., New York. My 
trip abroad.’ 130 p., illus. N. Y., Ed- 
ward J, Cadigan, 1929. 29-14815 

... Care and construction of tennis courts; 
a series.of articles by leading authorities, 
with a special section of suggestions and 
ideas for organizing community outdoor 
clubs, including a form of constitution 
and by-laws. 124 p., illus. Spalding’s ath- 
letic library, no. 511 B.) N. Y., American 
sports publishing co., 1929. 29-14818 


Cheydleur, Frederick Daniel. French idiom 
list, based on a count of 1,183,000 running 
words, compiled and edited by . . . (Pub- 
lications of the American and Canadian 





committees on modern sceeenae |S. 
; . ¥., The Macmillan co., b 
rey ea 29-14991 
Cleveland conference for educational coop- 
eration. ... Annual report and committee 
reports, 1928. 1 v. Cleveland, O., The 
Cleveland conference for educational co- 
operation, 1929. 29-14923 


Cooper, Frank B. My first language book, 





Desjardins, Lucile. 


in condition but the rains around Au- 
gust 1 may retrieve some of the damage. 


tions .of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, 
and in eastern Colorado. Forecasting the 
equivalent production of all kinds in 
terms of grain the August 1 condition 
indicates a total production for all pur- 
poses equivalent to about 115,000,000 
bushels -of »grain compared with crops 
close to. 140,000,000 bushels during the 
last three years and averaging 110,000,- 
000 bushels during the preceding four 
years. “" 
Buckwheat Area Larger. 


Buckwheat.—The acreage planted to 
buckwheat is estimated at 783,000, an 
increase of 4.5 per cent over that har- 
vested last year, but the crop was caught 
by dry weather in New York and Penn- 
sylvania shortly after planting and the 
August 1 condition of 78.6 was the low- 
est on record for that date and indicated 
a production of about 13,487,000 bushels, 
which would be slightly below the aver- 
age of recent years. 

Rice.—Prospects for rice improved 
during July in all the important States, 
and a crep:of 34,810,000 bushels is now 
indicated compared with 41,881,000 
bushels harvested last year, and an av- 
erage of -87,100,000 during the previous 
five years, In the more important States 
yields seem likely to run fairly close to 
those usually secured. 

Potatoes.—Prospects for potatoes de- 
clined still further during July and the 
condition of the crop on August 1 indi- 
cated a yield of about 110.6 bushels per 
acre and a total crop of about 373,000,000 
bushels compared with 464,500,000 bush- 
els raised last year and. 402,700,000 
bushels the year before. In the late 
States the situation may be materially 
changed -by favorable weather between 
now and harvest but, from present indi- 
cations, the crop seems likely to be 
smaller than that of last year in all 
States outside of New England. Yields 
will be particularly low in the ‘drouth- 
stricken area from Minnesota west to 
Idaho. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Sweet potatoes im- 





now expected to be around 80,000,000 
bushels. The acreage is nearly the same 
as that harvested last year, and in nearly 
all parts of the country, the condition 
of the crop is reported at close to the 


}usual condition at this season. 


Largest Bean Area Since 1918. 


Beans, Dry Edible.—It has been too 
dry for beans in Michigan, Montana, and 


|some other States, and prospects have 


declined somewhat, notwithstanding the 
good rain in New Mexico. With an acre- 
age above that harvested in any year 
since 1918, and with prospects for a 
yield close to the average of recent years, 
the crop is forecast at 17,626,000 bush- 
els, compared with 16,600,000 bushels 
last year. 


Tobacco.—Conditions on August 1 in- 
dicate a prospective total production of 
1,519,383,000 pounds, compared with 
1,492,508,000 pounds forecast on July 1. 
Most of the improvement has occurred in 
the flue-cured district of the southeast 
Atlantic States. Harvested tobacco 
there is weighing somewhat heavier than 
was expected, and marked improvement 
of the growing crop is reported in the 
more northern portions of the belt. 

Quality in Georgia and portions of 
North Carolina appears to be excep- 
tionally good. The outlook is for a crop 
slightly less than last year in the New 
Belt, or Coastal Plain area, and larger 
than last year in the Old Belt, or Pied- 
mont area. 


Condition of Dark Tobacco. 

Virginia Dark did not fare well in 
July. Fire-cured tobacco promises well 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. Stands are 
exceptionally good, especially in Ken- 
tucky and the crop was not greatly re- 
tarded by the July drouth. 

All of the western dark types enter 
the critical month of August in better 
shape than burley, which has been hard 
hit by root rot, rust and dry weather 





A larger and poorer crop of burley than 
last year is to be expected. 


The New England cigar-leaf crop was 
very seriously damaged by hail late in 
the month, Broadleaf and Shade to- 
bacco apparently suffering more damage 
than Havana Seed. 

Pennsylvania tobacco was relatively 
small as the month closed, and lacked 
spread, but was in good condition to 
profit by the rains of early August. The 
Miami Valley crop shows an unusually 
low condition, resulting from excessive 
rains at planting time in June followed 
by drouth during July. Good to heavy 
rains have occurred in the Southern dis- 
trict of Wisconsin and except for some 
washing the condition of the crop on 
August 1 was good. A slightly lower 
condition is reported from the Wisconsin 
Northern district where less rain fell. 

Good Outlook for Beet Sugar. 

Supgar Crops.—August 1 reports indi- 
cate that the total production of beet 
sugar and Louisiana cane sugar will_be 
about 1,208,000 short tons or about the 
same as the forecast of a month ago. 


Sugar beet production is now forecast 
at 7,617,000 tons of beets, compared with 
7,101,000 tons last year. The present 
forecast is lower than that of July 1 in 
the Lake States and higher in most of 
the Western States, except Colorado and 
Nebraska. 

If the average extraction of sugar is 
obtained, about 990,000 short tons of beet 
sugar may be expected from this year’s 
beet crop, compared with 1,061,000 short 
tons made from the 1928 crop and an 


previous five beet crops, 

The forecast of Louisiana cane sugar 
production remains unchanged from July 
1 at 218,000 short tons, compared with 
132,000 short tons from the 1928 crop 
and an average of 101,000 short tons 
from the pwevious five cane crops. 


by ... and Ida F. Vetting, illustrated by 
Margaret Ianelli. 236 p., illus. Chicago, 
Rand, McNally & co., 1929. 29-14995 
Cru, Albert L. La lecture expliquee. 177 
p., N. Y., Silver, Burdett and co., 1929. 


Desjardins, Lucile. .. . Discovering how to 
live, by... Pioneers in the Christian 
quest, Westminster departmental graded 
materials. Pupil’s book. 241 p.  Phil., 
The Westminster press, 1929. 29-14874 

. Discovering how 

to live, by ... Pioneers in the Christian 

quest, Westminster departmental graded 

materials. Teacher’s book. 198 a 

i inster press le 
delphia, The Westm P mi ee ats 

Doak; Mrs. Mary Ellice (Black). Sentence 

and paragraph technique, by e+ » an 

Henry A. Doak. 293 p. N. ¥., Prentice- 

Hall, 1929. 29-14988 


Army Orders 


Brig. Gen. Dwight E. Aultman, U. S. A., 
from the Army and Navy General Hospital, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., to Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Wash., D. C., for 
observation and treatment. 
| Brig. Gen. James F. McKinley, Assist- 
| ant to the Adjutant General, detailed as a 
{member of the committee appointed with 
view to promoting economy and efficiency 
rm routine office procedure through sim- 
| plicity and uniformity of practice. 

Col. ‘<<rank K. Fergusson, Coast Art., 
lfrom Fort Totten, N. Y., to the Panama 
| Canal Dept. 

Second Lieut. Nicholas J. Robinson, Inf., 
par, 18, S. O. 179 amended to become ef- 
fective January 19, 1930. 

Secend Lieut. John K. Poole, F. A., par. 
12, S.,O. 167 revoked; .detailed -to the Air 
Corps Brooks Field, Texas, ; ' 

First Lieut. Howard W. Serig, Signal 
Corps, par. 40, SO. O. 114 amended to as- 
sign him to West Point, N. Y. 

Second Lieut. Horace Spence, Q. M, C. 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Clifford H. Boyles, U. S. A. retired, 
par. 21, S. O. 171 amended to assign him 
to duty at Abingdon, Il. i: 

Capt. Otis B. Schreuder, Med. Corps, par. 
3, S. O. 171 amended to become effective 
|February 7, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Robert T. Frederick, Coast 
Art., from Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., to 
Fort Totten, N. Y. 

Capt. Lloyd C. Ewen, Veterinary Corps, 
from further observation and treatment at 


| 
| 


‘Walter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 


ton, D. C., to resume duty at Fort Howard, 
Md. 

First Lieut. Willard Parker Dunbar, 
| Inf. Res., designated as member Organized 
Reserves Rifle Team, 1929; to duty at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. = 

First Lieut. Eldon Leon Bailey, Specialist 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Each of the following reserve officers are 
| designated members of the Organized Re- 
serves Rifle Team, 1929, and are assighed 
to duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. Capts. 
Jerry Benton Garland, Abner Samuel Mor- 
ley, Homer Allen Obenauf, Clearfield Park 
Wade, Robert Cunningham Wallace, Ed- 
ward Augustin McGoldrick, First Lieuts. 
Daniel Alvin Heun, Morton Solomon. 


The promotion of each of the following 
officers is announced. Signal Corps, James 
E. Poore, jr., second lieutenant to first 
lieutenant. Cav.: Hugh H. Broadhurst, 
major to lieutenant colonel; Claude O. 
Burch, first HMeutenant to captain. Coast 
Art.; John A. McComsey, Maxwell W. 
Tracy, second lieutenant to first lieutenant. 
Inf.; Paul M. Ellis, Jewett C. Baker, cap- 
tain to major; Harvey H. Smith, Albert G. 
Phillips, Alvin K. Robinson, first lieuten- 
ant to captain; George M. Kernan, second 
lieutenant to first lieutenant. Med. Corps; 
Wiliam S. Dow, John G. Knauer, captain 
to major. Dental Corps; James B. Mann, 
captain: to major. Veterinary Corps; Burt 
English, lieutenant colonel to colonel; 
Stanley McL. Nevin, second lieutentnt to 
first lieutenant. 


Col. Thomas 8S. Moorman, Inf., from de- 
tail with the Organized Reserves of the 
Fourth Corps Area, Brimingham, Ala., to 
duty in the Seventh Corps Area, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Capt. Roy W. Heard, Philippine Scouts, 
par. 18, 8. O. 175 revoked. 

Capt. Wiliam W. Wise, Chem. War. Ser., 
to duty involving flying for the purpose 
of cooperation with the Air Corps in con- 
nection with experimental development of 
technical projects and aircraft apparatus. 

Warrant Officer James K, Wilson, from 
Fort Roitman, Mass., to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

Warrant Oficer Edward E. Kurtz, from 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Fort Rodman, Mass. 

Warrant Officer Charles Deger, from Fort 
Hayes, Ohio, to Fort Benning, Ga. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Clinton H. Havill, det. Bu. 
| Aero. about Aug. 7.; to resignation ac- 
cepted to take effect Sept. 30. 

Lieut. Comdr. Zeno W. Wicks, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J.; to resignation 
accepted to take effect Oct. 9. 

Lieut. John C. Williams, det. Nay. Air 
Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va. 
about Aug. 10; to V. S. Sqd. 58., Air Sads., 
Sctg Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Myron 8. Teller, det. V. 8S. 
Sqd. 58., (U. S. 8S. Milwaukee), Air. Sads., 
Sctg. Fit.; to Nav Air Sta., Pearl Harbor, 


a. is 

Rad. El. Edgar J. Des Rosier, det Off. in 
Chg., Nav. Rad. Sta., Cayey, Porto Rico; 
to Nav. Research Lab., Bellevue, D. C. 





;about 173,000 acres of cane in Louisiana 
will be used for sugar. 


| From this acreage, the present condi- | 


tion of 86 per cent of normal indicates a 
| production of about 7,880,000 gallons of 
|ecane syrup in Louisiana, compared with 
6,700,000 gallons made frem the crop of 


in the Kentucky blue grass section. Most|In making this forecast it is assumed | 1928, when about 20/300 acres were used 
of the burley territory showed declines|that about 23,500 acres for syrup, and‘for syrup and 115,000 acres for sugar. 


| Magre, Maurice. 





| Von Borgersrode, Fred. 





History | Geoffrey of Monmouth, bp. of St. Asaph, 


The Historia regum Brittanie of Geof- 
frey of Moymouth, with contributions to 
the study of its place in early British his- 
tory by Acton Griscom, M. A., together 
with a literal translation of the Welsh 
manuscript no. Ixi of Jesus college, Ox- 
ford, by Robert Ellis Jones, with 16 photo- 
graphs of manuscripts. 672 p. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 29-1482Z1 
Green, Edmund Samson, ed. Law students 
handbook, embracing historical and legal 
information now required of all law ste- 
dents. Also a chronological record of law 
and principal events affecting law, from 
the earliest times to the present. With an 
appendix of law Latin, terms, phrases, 
maxims. Compiled from official records 
and authorities. Edited by ...311 p. Los 
Angeles, Calif., O. W. Smith, 1929. 
29-14919 
Hardy, Russell. Removal of federal of- 
fenders. 107 p. Washington, D. C., J. 
Byrne & co., 1929. 29-14920 
Henretta, James Edward. Kang and the up- 
per Allegheny. 357 p., illus. Phil, Pa., 
The John C. Wigston co., 1929. 29-14773 
Holland, Clive. The Ardennes and the Wal- 
loon country. (The picture guides.) 164 
p., illus. Boston, The Medici society, 1928. 
29-14986 
Hoover, Merle Montgomery. Learning to 
write; a guide for adult students, by... 
and Henry Fisk Carlton. 214 p. N. Y., 
The Ronald press co., 1929. 29-14994 
Lenz, Sidney Samuel. How’s your bridge? 
by ... and Robert Rendel. 224 p., illus. 
N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 1929. 29-14814 
Leonard, Arthur Willis. Practical precis 
writing, by . .. and Claude Moore Fuess. 
5 N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 
i 29-14992 
MacArthur, Charles G. War bugs. 301 p. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
co., 1929, 29-14983 
McDonough, Sister Mary Rosa. ... The 
empirical study of character. (Studies in 
psychology and psychiatry. vol. ii, no. 
3-4.) 2 v. Baltimore, The Williams & 
Wilkins company, 1929. 29-14921 
McFadden, Effie Belle. Self-instruction ex- 
ercises in formal language, by .. . and 
Cecilia Anderson. 1 v. N. Y., Rand, 
MeNally & co., 1929. 29-14990 
M’Gillivray, Duncan. The journal of Duncan 
M’Gillivray of the North west company 
at Fort George on the Saskatchewan, 
1794-5, with introduction, notes and ap- 
pendix by Arthur S. Morton. 79, 24, 6 p. 
Toronto, The Macmillan co., of Canada, 
1929. 29-14772 
Confucius and his quest, 
by ... translated by Eliot Fay. 186 p. 
London, T. Butterworth, 1929. [American 
edition (N. Y., Cosmopolitan book cor- 
poration) has title: The kingdom of Lu.| 
29-15019 
Mcore, Thomas Verner. ... The reasoning 
ability of children in the first years of 
school life. (Studies in psychology and 
psychiatry, vol. ii, no. 2.) 34 p. Balti- 
more, The Williams & Wilkins co., 1929. 
29-14876 
Philip, Brother. ... The measurement of 
attention. (Studies in psychology and 
psychiatry. vol. ii, no. 1. Published also 
as thesis (Ph. D.) Catholic university of 
America.) 81 p. Baltimore, The Williams 
& Wilkins co., 1928. 29-14877 
Prashker, Louis. Topical outlines of the 
New York law of evidence, pleading and 
practice, by . . . and Edward J. O’Toole. 
2d ed. 27 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1929. 
29-14917 
Rinsland, Henry Daniel. The Rinsland 
spelling book for grades two to eight, 
by . .. and Martha O’Daniel Rinsland. 
161 p. Norman, Okla., Rinsland and Rins- 
land, 1929. 29-15014 
Robson, Edgar Iliff. A wayfarer in the 
Pyrenees, by . . . with twelve illustrations 
by J. R. E. Howard, and a map. 
London, Methuen & co., 1929. 
Tolstoi, Lev Nikolaevich, graf. The works 
of Leo Tolstoi. One volume ed. 728 p. 
N. Y., W. J. Black, 1928, 29-14996 
Tressler, Jacob Cloyd. English in action. 
1 v., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 
1929. 29-14989 
The relation of 
class size to the effectiveness of college 
instruction as expressed through a direct 
measure of student achievement. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Minnesota, 1927.) 
238 p. Minneapolis, 1929. 29-14922 


216 p. 
29-14987 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Iron and Steel Trade and Industry of Great 
Britain. Trade Information Bulletin No. 
639. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 29-26711 

Brass Pipe Nipples. Commercial Standard. 
CS10-29. Bureau of Standards. Price, 5 
cents. 

Photographic Paper. Simplified Practice 
Recommendations R98-29. Bureau of 
Standards. Price, 10 cents. 

Soil Survey of Monroe County, Wisconsin. 
No. 40. Department of Agriculture. 

Agr. 29-1198 
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The Weekly Index 


ts published in every Monday issue. 


reference used in the Yearly Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of 
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Method Outlined 


In Computation 


Of Officer's Pay 


Comptroller General Gives) 


Explanation of Adjust- 
ments for Fractional 
Portions of Month. 


The proper method of computing the 
pay and allowances of a commissioned 
warrant officer is outlined in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Navy by the Comp- 
troller General, J. R. McCarl. For frac- 
tional portions of 28. 29 or 31-day months 
the payment, according to Mr. McCarl’s 
letter, must be so adjusted that were 
the conditions to continue for a year the 
officer’s pay would exactly equal the 
statutory limit. 

The full text of Mr. McCarl’s letter, 
dated August 5, follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy: There has 
been received your first indorsement of 
July 12, 1929, requesting decision of the 
question submitted in letter of the Pay- 
master General of the Navy dated July 
6, 1929, as to the proper method of com- 
puting the pay and allowance of a com- 
missioned warrant officer during his sec- 
ond three years of commissioned service 
for the period February 16 to 28. 

Previous Decision. 

Referring to the decision of this of- 
fice of April 12, 1929, A-26094, holding 
that under the limitations prescribed in 
section 2 of the act of February 16, 1929, 
45 Stat. 1187, the total pay and allow- 
ances of a commissioned warrant officer 
during his first three years of commis- 
sioned service may not exceed $260.26 
for a 28 (or 29) day month, $262.66 for 
a 30-day month, or $263.87 for a 31-day 
month; during the second three years of 
commissioned service may not exceed 
$268.60 for a 28 (or 29) day month, 
$271 for a 30-day month, or $272.20 for 
a 31-day month, etc., and to the decision 
of June 29, 1929, A-27728, holding that 
the said limitations were applicable to 
commissioned warrant officers entitled to 
the saved pay of a warrant officer, the 
Paymaster General states: 

“It is requested that a decision be ob- 
tained as to the proper rate of pay of 
a@ commissioned warrant officer drawing 
the saved pay of a warrant officer after 
12 years’ service, for the month of Feb- 
ruary. There appears to be two meth- 
ods of arriving at the rate of pay of a 
chief warrant officer under these condi- 
tions, to wit: 

Methods Outlined. 

“(a) From February 16 to February 
28, pay at $189 per month, one-half 
equals $94.50; rental allowance at $60 
per month, one-half equals $30; sub- 
sistence allowance February 16 to 29 at 
$1.20 a day, $15.60; total, $140.10; 
monthly limitation, $268.60, one-half 
equals $134.30; differences, $5.80. 

“(b) February 16 to February 28, pay 
at $189 per month, one-half equals 
$94.50; rental allowance at $46 (reduced 
by limitation) one-half equals $23; sub- 
sistence allowance February 16 to 28 at 
at $1.20 a day, $15.60; total, $133.10. 

“9 


(a) if one-half of the pay and one-half 


of the rental allowance is allowed and | 


subsistence allowance at the rate of 
$1.20 per day for 13 days, total pay 
equals $140.10. One-half of the monthly 
limited rate of $268.60 equals $134.30. 
The difference, $5.80 would be required 
to be deducted from the rental allow- 
ance. In case (b) if the rental allowance 
is reduced first by $14 on the basis of one 
month, and $23 is allowed as rental al- 
lowance for the last half of February, 
total pay and allowances for that period 
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Accounting 


Taxation 





v. Collector of Internal Revenue.) 


Page 5, Col. 1 

Problems in assessment of tax in 
cases of reorganization of corporation 
in office of 
Bureau of Internal 


discussed by specialist 
General Counsel, 


Revenue. 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that no 
loss is involved in distribution as divi- 
dends at par of Liberty Bonds bought 
at par; faccory alterations for war pro- 
duction deducted as capital expendi- 
tures. (Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co. 


Page 5, Col. 4} 
Bureau of Internal Revenue aban- 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1929 


' 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces, 


| _ Opinions and contentions of petroleum 
industry, as embodied in briefs filed 


> 


Paris wholesaler proposes to import 
American clams and oysters for culture 


Page 1, Col. 1| with Senate Committee on Finance | purposes. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
road denied petition for rehearing of 
decision permitting W. & L. E, to aban- 
don station in Cleveland. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Continuation of full text of order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizing Bellefonte Central Railroad 
Company to issue $200,000 in mort- 
gage bonds to finance program of ex- 


pansion. 
Page .. Col. 6 
British Railways extend fast freight 


express trains, for distribution of per- 
ishables. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


service by installation of high-speed | 


considering proposed tariff on oil, are 
digested by Tariff Commission. 


Tariff stabilization is under way in 
‘most of Balkan countries, according to 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Trade Conditions 
Weekly review of world trade issued 
| by Department of Commerce. 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Trade Marks 
| 


| _ Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
' denies registration of mark for parrot, 
| dog, bird and cat medicine because of | 


Page 1, Col. 4) orders to inspectors against altered 


; bution of American automobiles 


| port to Hungary, Department of Com- 
| merce is advised, 


Page 2, Col. 7, 
Department of Agriculture. issues 


copies of farm products certificates. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Machinery 

Arrangements completed for distri- 
in 
New Caledonia, a French territory, 

Department of Commerce states. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
American automobiles form chief im- 


Page 10; Col. 1 


It will be noted that in example | ]/ 


dons daily record of. collections and de- 


posits by Division Chiefs and Stamp 
Deputy Collectors. 


Court asking that writ of. certiorari 


be denied petitioners in case of Burns | 


et al, v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. 


Page 3, Col. 4! cases, assigned by the Interstate Com-! ex 


| merce Commission. 


Page 3, Col. 2 | Committee of common stockholders of 


Government files brief in Supreme | 





Acquiescences and nonacquiescences 
announced in decisions on taxation. 


Page 7, Col. 6} 
See Special Index and Digest of Taz | 


Decisions on page 5. 


Motion Pictures 
Development of sound pictures is ex- | 
pected to accelerate use of films for | 
educational purposes, according to De- | 
partment of Commerce. 


Postal Service 
Better handling of undeiiverabie mail 
urged upon postmasters in memoranda 
sent out from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Department announces. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Radio 


Geophysical 


files application with Federal Radio 


| 
Page 3, Col. 7 


| Federal Reserve District during first 


Research Corporation | 


| opment of port a Manila. 


Communication | 


| for week ended August 3. 





Commission to use portable stations in| 


oil explorations. 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company asks Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to buy 
Fern Creek (N. Y.) Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Page 6, Col. 3 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Navy’s all-metal dirigible will 
tested within two or three 


states Department of the Navy. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 3, Col. 1 


be | 
weeks, | 


Department of Commerce announces | 
commercial airways now extend over | 


10,183 miles. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Exporting and Importing 
Exporting of oil to Germany devel- 
oped by Soviet Government, according 
to Department of Commerce, 


| the Department of Commerce has been 


Page 3, Col. 4! 


American automobiles form chief im- 
port to Hungary, Department of Com- 
merce is advised. 


Railroads 


Page 10, Col. 1} 


| 
| 
| 


Interstate Commerce Commission | pr 


ior usage. (Polk Miller Products Cor- 


snthurizes intervention of Protective | poration v, Heger Products Company.) 


Big Four Railroad in application of | 
New York Central to assume obliga- | 
tions in Big Four in the furtherance of | 
unification plans. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Calendar of hearings in railway-rate | 





in 
Page 6 Co 


Shipping 
War Department announces Filipino | p 


legislature has approved bill for devel- | 4 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Executive 
M anagement 


Business Conditions 
Business was more active in Twelfth | 


po 
| 
| 
| 


half, 1929, states Federal Reserve | 


Bank of San Francisco. | 
Page 3, Col. 5} Tr 
Department of Commerce reviews | 

business conditions in United States | 


| 

Page 5, Col. 6! 
Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Finance 


Page 8, Coil. 4 


‘ 


Banks and Banking 


British financing of trade and control 
erted by Bank of England reviewed 
report issued by Department of 

mmerce, 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Business was more active in Twelfth | considering proposed tariff on oil, are 
ederal Reserve District during first | digested by Tariff Commission. 


If, 1929, states Federal Reserve 


| Bank of San Francisco. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Revision of German finances pro- 
sed to relieve budgetary difficulties, 


| according to report of S. Parker Gil- 
| bert, Agent General for Reparations. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Corporation Finance 


See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
easury. 
Page 7 
International Finance 


Silver imports to India show weekly | 
| increase, Department of Commerce | 
| states, 


: Page 10, Col. 4 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 


District Court for Western District of | York market. 


Missouri rules that police officer as-! 
signed to aid postal officials with re- 


| spect to use of mails may remove court 


action from State to Federal court as 
he was acting under authority of reve- 
nue laws. (Howard G. West, plaintiff, 
v. The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, W. H. Shumway and W. A. 


Stevenson.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit holds that order placing 
prisoner on probation is not nullified 
by failure of judge to give instructions 
(Hollandsworth v. United States.) | 
Page 8, Col. 1: 
See Special Index and Digest of latest 
Federal Court decisions on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation, 


Lator 


Increased industrial activity of Nor- 
way is reflected in less unemployment, 


Ju 


lav 


pa 


advised by the commercial attache at 
Oslo. 
Page 3, Col. 1| 
Tariff 
_ Alternative plan of sliding-scale du- 
ties on sugar is being prepared, Senator 
Smoot announces. 


sh 
tu 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Reduction in freight rates on farm 
products needed by farmer instead of 


of 


Extension of maturity date on bonds} “paper tariff duties,” Senator Walsh. 


of $45,000,000 from July 1, 
July 1, 


1925, to| says in address at University of Vir-! 
1950, asked by Baltimore &} ginia. 


re 


Treasury 
crease in stocks of money in United 
States as of July 31 compared with 


tions 


Page 7 
Money 


Department reports in- 


ne 50 and July 31, 1928, with slight 


decline in per capita circulation. 
Page 1, Col. 2) 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 


Products 
Crop Reporting Board reports condi- 


tion of crops as of Aug. 1 as below 


erage, following recession of condi- 
in July. (Statistical table on 


ge 9). 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Series of agricultural films will in- 


clude reels synchronized with sound ef- 
fects, according to Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Distribution of fertilizer by machine | 


ows variations under changing con- 


| dition, states Department of Agricul- | 


re. 

Page 4, Col. 4 
Chart of fundamental organization 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils issues 
sults of a soil survey of Monroe 


Page 6 | 


Metals and Their 
Products 


| Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
|; Commerce issues a trade information 
| bulletin on the iron and steel trade and 


| industry in Great Britain. 





Page 9, Col. 7 
Mines and Minerals 


; Opinions and contentions of petroleum | 
industry, as embodied in briefs filed 
with Senate Committee on Finance 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Geophysical Research Corporation 


files application with Federal Radio 
Commission to use portable stations in 
oil explorations. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Exporting of oil to Germany devel- 
oped by Soviet Government, according 
to Department of Commerce. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 


Bureau of Standards issues a simpli- 
| fied practice recommendation for pho- 
tographic paper. 





Page 9, Col. 7 

Textiles and Their 
| Products 

Problems of marketing wool are dis- 
|cussed by Federal Farm Board. 
Page 1, Col. 6 

Stocks of wools for United States | 
| States show slight decrease, indicated | 
| by quarterly joint wool-stock report | 
| of Department of Commerce and De- | 
partment of Agriculture. 
Page 4, Col, 7 
Wool stocks in China are low, states 


consul general at Tientsin. 
| Page 6, Col, 2 | 


| Purchasing 


| Standards of Grades 
Of Materials 


Bureau of Standards issues commer- 
| cial standards for brass-pipé nipples. _| 
Page 9, Col. 7 


‘Selling and | 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| Commerce issues a trade information| 
; bulletin on the iron and steel trade and | 
industry in Great Britain. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Arrangements completed for distri- | 
bution of American automobiles in 
New Caledonia, a French territory, | 





The United States Daily 


of each 


—— — 


ary of All News Contained in Today 


Service and 
Personnel 


sive and least efficient in field of voca- 
tional industrial education, says offi- 
cial of Federal Board for Vocational 


Education in address to Indian school 
supervisors. 


territorial rights, according to Depart- 
ment of State. 


posed to relieve budgetary difficulties, 
according to report of S. Parker Gil- 
bert, Agent General for Reparations. 


at. the Executive Offices. 


studies game, birds as possible source 
of human infection with tularaemia. 


states Public’ Health Service. 


cities as safety move, Director of Pro- 
hibition Doran states. 


outlines Army’s peace-time activities 
in National Defense Day address be- 
fore Chautauqua Assembly. 


tested within two or three weeks, 
| states Department of the Navy, 


| Air~an article by Capt. C. S. Free- 
| man, U. S. N., Superintendent, Naval 
| Okservatory. 


| ances of commissioned warrant officer 
outlined by comptroller general in let- 
ter to Secretary of Navy. 


.|r€lic is considered by the Department 
of the Navy. 


War Department. 


Navy Department. 


legislature has approved bill for devel- 


’s Issue 


Sales Problems 


Problems of marketing wool are dis- 


cussed by Federal Farm Board. 


\ Page 1, Col. 6 


Education 
All-day trade schools most expen- 


Page 1, Col. 7 
New books received by the Library 


of Congress, 


Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Foreign Relations 
Note dispatched to China on extra- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Revision of German finances pro- 


Page 7, Col. 1 
General 
Daily engagements of the President 


Page 3 
Health 


United.States Public Health Service 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Smallpox declines in rural sections, 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Law Enforcement 
Prohibition agents to discard rifles in 


Page 1, Col. 6 


National Defense 
Chief of Staff, General Summerall, 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Navy’s all-metal dirigible will be 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Salvaging Equipment for Sea and 


Page 9 
Method of computing pay and allow- 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Preservation of U. S. S. Olypia as 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


Territories 
War Department announces Filipino 


| deliverable 
| proving costly to both the sender and 


| suggestions 
|which show that some postmasters do 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


yolume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Better Handling 
Of Undeliverable 
Mail Is Sought 


| Post Office Department Says 


Delay in Return Proves 
Costly to Both Sender, 


And Government. 


The Post Office Department has isstied 


|memoranda asking postmasters to gkve 


closer attention to the handling of un- 
mail, improper handling 


the postal service, it was stated orally, 


| August 7, at the Department. 


Suggestions have been made that a 
campaigy be carried on among the post- 


| masters to bring about improvement in 


the handling of this kind of mail, These 
are based on complaints 


not promptly return undeliverable cir- 
culars or other advertising matter bear- 


jing the sender’s pledge to pay return 


postage, but allow the: matter to ac- 


|}cumulate and then return two or more 
|pieces for the same addressee at one 


time. This means unnecessary labor and 


{expense both for the sender and the 


postal service, it was explained, as it 
prevents prompt correction of the send- 


\}| er’s mailing list and defeats the purpose 
|of the return postage charge. 


In official memoranda to the postmas- 


| ters and postal clerks the Department has 
| given warning that this kind of mail must 
i be distributed promptly. 


Improperly Marked. 
According to reports reaching the Dg 


| partment, the same type of mail is ndt 


being properly back-stamped. As a re- 
sult, the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Arch Coleman, has sent a memo- 
randum to postmasters to see that in- 
structions issued in the past are com- 
plied with. ; 

The full text of Mr. Coleman’s memo- 
randum follows: 

It is frequently brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department that many of- 


|fices fail to comply with the regulations 
| and instructions requiring all undelivered 


mail matter to b> stamped with date and 
name of office returning it to sender or 
dispatching it to the dead letter service. 

A recent communication from a post- 
master of a large western office stated 


| that his office had just received circular 


matter returned from 86 different of- 
fices among which were some of the larg- 
est offices of the country, none of which 
was backstamped. 

Paragraph 5, on Page 34, of the71928 
Postal Guide provides that all mai} mat- 
ter regardless of class which is undeliver- 
able to addressee must be indorsed to 
show reasons for nondelivery and back- 
stamped to show name of office making 
return and date of return to sender or 
dispatch to the dead leter service. 

Postmasters are requested to see that 
these instructions are followed in the dis- 
patch of all undeliverable matter from 
their respective offices. 


Views of Petroleum Industry 
On Oil Rates Are Divergent 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
items remaining in that schedule. We 
have taken up a number of matters here- 
tofore passed over and disposed of them, 
including some changes.” 
Warning that rates should not be made 


| County, Wisconsin. 


| was said. These refiners, it was declared, 
Page 1, Col, 2! 


|force the crude price down by import- 
ing cheap foreign oil and sell the re- 
fined products at a high price. The ex- 
cessive refinery projects could absorb a 


would be $133.10, or a difference of $1.20 
in the two methods. It is requested that | |} 
at decision be obtained whether a chief 
warrant officer, with dependents, drawing 
the saved pay of a warrant officer is en- | 


pment of port a Manila. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


|Department of Commerce states, | 


Ohio Southwestern Railroad Company,! Page 9, Col. 71 Page 6, Col. 3| 





| market, or to invest more freely in good 


titled to pay and allowances not to ex- 
ceed $134.30 under method (a) or $133.10 
under method (b) for the period from 
February 16 to February 28.” 
Division of Amount in Question. 
The example submitted is that of a 
commissioned warrant officer with de- 


pendents during his second three years | 


of commissioned service who is entitled 
to the saved pay of a warrant officer 
after 12 years’ service, $189 per month, 


whose total pay and allowance may not! 
exceed $3,250 a year, or $268.60 for the! 


month of February. The question pre- 
sented is how the amount of $268.60 
should be divided between the first and 
the second half of the month. 
statute fixes a maximum for pay, rental, 
and subsistence allowances, it has been 
customary in the computation to reduce 
the rental allowance first to bring the 
total within the statutory limit. See 
A-25612, January 15, 1929, to the Secre- 
tary of War. And for fractional portions 


of 28, 29, or 31 day months the payment | 


must be so adjusted that, were the con- 
ditions to continue for a year, the offi- 
cer’s pay, would exactly equal the statu- 
tory limit. To ascertain the correct pro- 
cedure for the fractional period, there- 
fore, requires consideration of the entire 
month. In the case presented the cor- 
rect payment is ascertained as follows: 

February 1 to February 15: Pay at 
$189 per month, one-half equals $94.50; 
rental allowance at ($60 per month, re- 
duced by limitation to) $46), one-haif 
equals $23; subsistence allowance, 15 days 
at $1.20, $18; total, $135.50. 

February 16 to February 28: Pay at 
$189 per month, one-half equals, $94.50; 
rental allowance at ($60 per month, re- 
duced by limitation to) $46, one-ha:f 
equals $23; subsistence allowance, 13 days 
at $1.20, $15.60; total, $133.10; total for 
the month, $268.60. 

This conforms to the procedure sug- 
gested by the Paymaster General as “b,” 
The question submitted is answered ac- 
cordingly. 


Automobile Registration 
Shows Increase in Hungary 


Automobiles constitute the chief Hun- 
garian import from the United States. 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Paris, H. C. Schuette, informs the De- 
partment of Commerce. The Depart- 


ment’s statement just issued follows in | 


full text: 
Registration of automobiles in Hun- 


gary in 1928 were 11,997 passenger cars,, the increase for this 
of which 32 per cent were American.| amounted to more tha 


Where the | 


British Credit Financing 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

deposits belong mainly to British banks 
or whether deposits of non-British banks, 
particularly central banks of other coun- 
tries, are included. It is now under- 
stood that these deposits consist solely 
of deposits of the London clearing banks 
| and those of the provincial, Scottish, and 
Northern Ireland banks, and deposits of 


business of deposit banking. The 
ance sheets of the clearing and other 
banks may possibly do their part at 
some later date in clarifying this item, 
| by dividing their cash assets into three 
heads—coin, notes, and balances with the 
Bank of England. 
banks has so far, however, made any 
such innovation in its returns. 

The total of bankers’ cash of British 





Is Described in Report, 


|is taught; but the real gauge of his sions in the Reserve component of our | 


other institutions engaged mainly ee 
al- 


None of the clearing | 


banks at the present time has been es-| 


timated at around £230,000,000. John 
Maynard Keynes suggests that probably 
as much as £100,000,000 in bank notes is 
held by the joint-stock banks as a part 


of their reserves and as a part of their| 


till-money, which means that this por- 
tion of the total note issue of the Bank 
of England is not in actual circulation. 
In the above return it is shown that 
£62,379,000 was held by bankers at the 
Bank of England on November 28 last. 
If bankers’ cash amounts to roughly 
£230.000,000, bankers’ deposits at the 
Bank of England represent approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the total cash of 
the banks of the United Kingdom. 
Bagehot pointed out in 1872, at a time 
when the practices and principles of cen- 
tral banking were not so well understood 


as they since have become, the joint-| 


stock banks have not had to keep so 
much cash reserve as they would have 
kept if there had been no Bank of Eng- 
land. They are now able to lend larger 
amounts to bill brokers in the short-loan 


The increase in passenger car registra- 
tions during the year was 2,738; in 1927 
they increased about the same number. 
Of all cars sold in 1928, 52 per cent 
were American, 13 per cent French, 10 
per cent Austrian, 9 per cent Italian, 6% 
per cent Hungarian aid 6 per cent 
German. 

It is believed Mr, 


locally, 


As | 


|of educational 


and readily convertible interest-bearing 
securities, both of which processes help 
to swell their profits. 


Development of Resources 


Said to Be Aided By 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
efficiency is the proper laying of his | 
wire and its maintenance in the face of | 
adverse conditions. Here is the practical | 
test of his ability; a similar practical 
test applies to the training of all Army | 
technicians. The success of these schools | 
is attested by the difficulty the Army| 
finds in retaining its trained men. From| 
its ranks there is flowing a constant | 
stream of capable craftsmen who find| 
that the monetary rewards of civil oc-| 
cupation are too large to be counter-| 
balanced even by the appeal of Army | 
life. 

This is the broad base of the Army 
School system, above it rises a pyramid 
institutions: the schools 
of the different branches of the service, 
the special schools, the Command and 
General Staff School, and at the apex 


the Army War College. A commissioned | 


officer counting four years at West Point, 


may well expect to spend 10 years of | 
|his service as a student in the various 


Army educational institutions. In every 
school, no matter what its scope, he will 


find the same practical viewpoint in the | 
| planning of courses, the same applica- 


|tory method and the same emphasis on 





| divisions of religious helief. 
Schuette | 


stated, that the increase in 1929 will be| 


about 3,200 passenger cars. If it were 
not for the present stringent money sit- 
uation among other things, it is thought 


n 4,000 units, 


el a 


|tinues today and rightly so. 
| show that the people of the Regular Es- | 


turning out teachers as well as satisfac- 
tory students. 

Then there is the religious side of 
Army training. From the beginning of 
our country the religious influence upon 
the Army has been conspicuous. It con- 
Statistics 


tablishment have a higher average of 
church attendance than is attained in 
the normal civilian community. And 
this attendance comes without coercion 
or compulsion. In each Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camp services have been 
available every week for all the major 
It is in 
such an atmosphere that the soldier 
dwells, be he regular, national guards- 
man, or member of the organized re- 


| serves, 


And at this 


Army Chaplains, Theirs is a task which 


| 


must be undertaken without sham or | Business on Pacific Coast 


pretense. A fundamental characteristic 
of the soldier is his intollerance of all 
that is unreal. The successful chaplain 
must live his faith without fear and with- 
out reproach. 


tor in sustaining the agricultural pur- | 


|chasing power in the District during the 


Active in First Half of Year | past six weeks, The sharp recovery in 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


clergymen of all the leading faiths in| from which these crops were harvested 


America to obtain Chaplains’ commis- 


peace establishment. 

Next comes training in leadership. The | 
military service is a service of leaders. 
In so basic an element as the infantry | 


platoon, out of its 58 members, 18 or 
over 30 per cent, are specifically desig- 
nated as leaders. But our doctrine goes 
further than that. We hold and provide 
that when as many as two individuals 
are gathered together, one of them must 
be a leader. Our training is conducted 
with this goal in view; in all components 
of the Army there is instilled the idea 
that every man must be prepared to lead 
when the opportunity or the obligation 
therefor arises. Our task is facilitated 
by the reason that the proportion of 





in the autumn of 1928, With a smaller 
acreage and decreased yieids per acre, 
production is expected to be smaller than 
in 1928. Physical and other conditions 
during the remaining weeks before the 
harvest will, of course, aid in determin- 


ing the ultimate 1929 yield of these} 


grains. 

Although the acreage planted to the 
principal field crops in the District is 
three per cent larger than was harvested 
in 1928, this year’s production forecast 
(July 1) of each of these crops, with 


|the exception of beans, shows a smaller 


yield than the final estimates for 1928. 
Federal legislation does not. permit a 
forecast of cotton production prior to 
August 1, 

The general level of wholesale com- 


natural leaders is high among those who|™Modity prices declined during the first 
interest themselves in the military serv-| five months of this year, but early in 


ice. 


I know that our contribution to|June the movement was reversed and 
the country’s progress in the form of de-|*ince then practically all of the well-| 


veloped and stimulated leaders is of tre- | known commodity price indexes have ad- 


mendous value, 


| vanced. 


Both the decline during the 


This then is 2 hurried accounting of | Spring months and the recovery during 
the Army’s stewardship. An agency of | recent weeks were due largely to changes 


security, it maintains the peace. 


And it|in prices of farm products. 
\is so fortunately situated that, in addi-| ward tendency noted during most of the 


The down- 


tion to its primary function of defense, it | first half of this year was not confined 
is enabled to return continuing dividends |to the United States, but was also re- 
to the American people of material and | flected in indexes for countries through- 


technical advancement, of practical ideal- | out the world. 


|ism, of applied patriotism and of stimu- 
lated citizenship. 

| ‘Ve . 

| Silver Imports Into India 


| 


Show Weekly Increase 


| Silver imports into India for the pe- 
|riod July 27 to August 2, inclusive, 
|totaled 1,762,000 ounces, says a cable 
despatch to the Department of Com- 
|merce from its Bombay office. The De- 
;partment’s statement, issued Au 
follows in full text: 
| The imports originated from the fol- 
|lowing points: London, 975,000 ounces; 
|Port Said, 535,000 ounces; 
| York, 252,000 ounces. 


During the pe- 


Changes in farm products’ prices dur- 
ing the first half of 1929 “accounted 
largely for the general decline in com- 
modity prices in the United States. 
During June, however, farm products’ 
prices reversed their previous down- 
ward trend and the general commodity 
price level improved, This rise in agri- 
cultural prices has been a favorable fac- 


taled 1,038,200,000 rupees in silver coins 
as compared with 1,017,900,000 rupees 
on July 22, Bullion in reserve was 46,- 


gust 9, | 200,000 rupees, showing no change since 


July 22, 
Silver stocks were estimated on Au- 
gust 2 at 2,400 bars, showing an increase 


and New |/of 400 bars since the last cable of July 


29. The weekly offtake as cabled on 


riod from July 20 to July 26, inclusive,| August 7 is 1,260 bars, disclosing an 


point I cannot refrain! imports totaled approximately 757,000 | 
year would have| from expressing my appreciation of the 


ounces, 





increase of 735 bars since July 29. The 
market is quiet with a small volume of 


Currency in reserve on July 31 to- business passing, 


} 





wheat quotations since June 1 has been 


| of special interest to growers in this Dis-| 
I am happy to say that|and barley in the District is about two | trict, 


Army | the challenge of service has induced 1,200 | per cent less this year than the acreage 


Livestock prices have generally 
been at satisfactory levels this year, al- 
though lamb quotations have declined 
sharply during the past three months, 
and are somewhat under the prices paid 
a year ago. This lower level of lamb 
quotations during the late spring is a 
seasonal movement, but it was accent- 


tariff on crude oil, it was contended. 

The briefs state that the bituminous 
coal industry has 600,000 employes and 
is capitalized at approximately $3,000.- 
000,000. The 454,000,000 barrels of fuel 
oil used in 1928 replaced 113,500,000 tons 
of coal, it was said. 

Many mines are closed due to fuel oil 
competition. The lack of purchasin® 
power of the discharged employes is 
said to be depressing business in gen- 
eral. The production of gasoline now 
averages below 40 per cent of the do- 
mestic crude oil (using cracking proc- 
ess) and 10.42 per cent on midcontinen- 
tal oils. 





uated this year by unusually heavy mar- 
ketings of animals during April and 


|May, the result of poor condition of Dis- 


trict ranges during those months. Since 
early June, hide quotations have ad- 
vanced from the low levels reported dur- 
ing the first five months of the year. 
Prices for wool have declined steadily 
this year and are now from 15 to 20 
per cent lower than a year ago, 

Among the more favorable price de- 
velopments of the period under review 
has been the sharp increase in decidu- 
ous fruit prices. Higher prices for these 
crops are tending to offset the effect of 
severe crop losses—due to frost damage 
during April—upon agricultural income 
in California: and to a lesser extent in 
Oregon and Washington. Prices to 
growers for canning peaches, pears, and 
apricots are especially favorable. Grow- 
ers of citrous fruits are receiving large 
aggregate returns for their crops, the 
effect of the relatively low prices of the 
eurrent season having been more or less 
counterbalanced by record yields of fruit. 

Softwood lumber prices increased 
steadily throughout 1928, and firm mar- 
ket conditions for woods produced in this 
District prevailed during the first half 
of 1929. Reports indicate some advances 
in Douglas fir quotations during recent 
weeks, as compared with slight declines 
in May and early June. 


Use of Rifles to Enforce 
Prohibition Is Restricted 


{Continued from Page 1.1 

in encounters while endeavoring to en- 
force the law. These figures, it was ex- 
plained, do not include border patrolmen, 
who are not under the jurisdiction of the 
Prohibition Bureau. 

> The latest killing reported was at Po, 
teet, Tex., where Tom Chandler was fa- 
tally wounded by Prohibition Agent 
Charles Stevens. According to the Bu- 
reau, Agent Stevens had reported that 


Petition to Remove Action 
To Federal Court Granted 


[Continued from Page 8.) | 
tained the district court in taking juris- 
diction of the case. The construction 
company was under contract to build an 
addition to a post office. The contract 
was made with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in accordance with an appro- 
priation that had been previously made, 

The court held that the defendant was 
acting under the authority of a revenue 
officer of the United States. 

Unquestionably the inspectors for the 
post office were revenue officers within 
the purview of said section. Any other 
interpretation would leave these officers 
exposed to litigation through State tri; 
bunals on account of their official acts: 

While it is true that all officials of 
the national Government are not within 
the protection of this statute, yet the 
postal establishment is one of the largest 
revenue producing agents of the Gov- 
ernment. Large revenues are derived 
through it and its officers and agents act 
under revenue laws. 

The motion to remand will be denied, 

July 31, 1929. 





during a raid on the farm owned by the 
late Chandler he had slipped and fallen 
and the rifle under his arm was dis- 
charged. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in charge of prohibition enforce- 
ment, Seymour Lowman, in connection 
with Commissioner Doran’s statement, 
declared that rifles are necessary in 
mountainous sections. 

“If the agents went into the mountains 
to enforce the prohibition law without 
rifles,” he said, “they might as well 
throw up their hands and say to the 
moonshiners: “ ; 

“‘Come on, boys. Here I am; shoog 
me’,” 





